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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We shall start again this week with the mighty 
struggle on the Western front because, however high 
the submarine figures, we still believe and profoundly 
hope that history will prove the end to be there and not 
on the water. The risk of being too late on the scene 
with our Army was half-feared so far back as 1915, 
when uncertain men at the helm were paltering with 
man power, but we refuse to harbour such a forebod- 
ing to-day, with that superb weapon at length com- 
pleted and brought to bear on the enemy. We have on 
the Western front to-day the will to victory, we have 
the skill, the material. It is not credible that, with 


| such a weapon at last to hand, time can cheat us. 


The Commander-in-Chief gives the Germans no re- 
spite. After a lull, lasting a day or two, he struck 
hard again on Thursday and Friday east of Arras, 
and is playing havoc among the German reserves as 
the enemy works in feverish haste to secure himself 
on the new lines. We see exactly the same process 
going on now as during the Battle of the Somme: 
nothing which the British win from the Germans and 
have time to secure is wrested back by counter-attack. 
The enemy is immensely strong, and he fights bravely, 
but he is out-generalled and out-fought consistently. 


Virtually there is no improvement in the submarine 
figures this week: they continue to be most menac- 
ing. But we are convinced that no better man to pre- 
side over the Admiralty than Sir Edward Carson could 
be found. He is straight, fearless, able; and the at- 
tempts to set the public against him, engineered by 
certain pestilent political partisans and by two or three 
newspapers who think thereby to avenge the fall of 
the last Government, are treason to the State. Mr. 
Lloyd George and Sir Edward Carson will do every- 
thing that can possibly be done to strengthen the hands 
of the Navy. Those who wish to overthrow them by 
working up a clamour on the submarine question are 
the enemies of the nation. The sneaking vendetta of 


soured and spiteful partisans must be stamped out. 
We do not believe that Mr. Asquith or Viscount Grey 
would for a second have anything to do with it. 


The story published this week of the sinking of the 
troopship ‘‘ Ballarat ’’ is another fine tribute to British 
traditions of steadiness and discipline in danger. The 
ship was torpedoed by a submarine on 25 April, about 
thirty-five miles from the nearest land. The large num- 
ber of Australian troops on board had been practised 
in boat drill, and met the sudden attack with the gaiety 
and resolution which immortalised Gallipoli. There 
were no casualties of any sort, and even the animal 
pets of the ship were saved. It was Anzac Day, and 
the occasion proved a fine testimony to Anzac’s 
qualities. 


A Royal Proclamation was published in the Press on 
Wednesday and will be read for the next four Sundays 
in churches and chapels. It exhorts and charges all 
those ‘‘ who have the means of procuring articles of 
food other than wheaten corn, as they tender their own 
immediate interests, and feel for the wants of others, 
especially to practise the greatest economy and 
frugality in the use of every species of grain’’. 
Households in particular are asked to reduce the con- 
sumption of bread by at least one-fourth of the quantity 
consumed in normal times, to use no flour in pastry, 
and to restrict or give up its use except in bread. 
Another section deals with the feeding of horses with 
oats or other grain, which is to be abandoned except 
on special license from the Food Controller in cases 
where maintenance of the national breed of horses is 


necessary. 


Without a complete rationing by law, compulsory 
rationing, meatless days will in the result prove, 
we fear, useless. They may only mean a_ heavier 
consumption of corn. ‘‘ Less meat, more flour ’’—that 
is, we fear, the result to-day. There appear to be 
only two ways of conserving the food supplies: (r) 
Compulsory rationing all round in regard to all forms 
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of essential food ; (2) Effective voluntary fasting on one 
or two days in each week. As the second is im- 
practicable, a complete system of all-round compulsory 
rationing alone remains. We agree largely with what 
the late Berlin correspondent of the ‘‘ Times ’’ wrote 
about this last Tuesday. 


Bread in the dustbin when bread tickets are in sight : 
that is the criminal record of a London suburb. Is the 
public waking up at last to the gravity of the national 
position regarding food? We hope so, but we cannot 
be sure. The War Savings Committees which have 
the inculcation of economy in hand are working well, 
but much remains to be done. Keighley, a Yorkshire 
town which consists largely of working people, has 
got below the Food Controller’s rations, and other 
districts are improving their records, but a large 
amount of waste is going on in London, which ought 
to lead the nation. Bread must be economised, and 
the Directors of Women’s Service in the Ministry of 
Food ask all women to give up flour foods of any kind 
at afternoon tea. The Food Controller has this week 
made an Order taking over from the consignees all 
Burmah peas and beans due in this country, and will 
thus secure between 50,000 and 60,000 tons. These 
beans will be sold at a maximum price of 6d. a lb., 
which is half the current price. 


Mr. Bonar Law’s first Budget dealt last Wednesday 
with the immense figures to which we are growing 
accustomed. He reckons for an expenditure of 2,290 
millions in the forthcoming year, which is 90 millions 
more than last year. The cost of the war goes on 
increasing, but the entry of the United States has 
improved the financial position. Advances to Allies 
and Dominions last year added more than a million and 
a half to the daily bill for the war, but the new estimate 
reduces them. Last year the increase in these advances 
—they have reached since the beginning of the war 
the vast sum of 594 millions—and in the cost of muni- 
tions brought expenditure above the estimate to the 
extent of 372 millions. 


The estimate of revenue was, however, exceeded by 
71 millions. Customs and Excise showed a deficit 
except in tea and tobacco. Income Tax and Supertax 
show a material increase, but the Excess Profits Tax 
is the most important item, being 53 millions above 
the estimate. These last sources of revenue are 
expected to bring in still more next year. The Stamp 
Duties have also beaten the estimate, which points to 
an increase of business on the Stock Exchange in spite 
of the war. 


After dealing with details of the War Loan and the 
National Debt, the Chancellor came to his proposals 
for taxation. He announced no new taxes, only 
additions to three existing taxes. A large number of 
proposals were rejected on the ground of the trouble 
of collecting the tax, the disturbance it would cause, 
and the reduction of the Treasury staff. The Enter- 
tainments Tax is to be raised on all tickets above 3d., 
and free tickets are to pay the duty. Theatres and 
cinemas have been so full during the past year that 
they are not likely to be ruined by this increase. The 
tobacco duty is to be increased by rs. 1od. per Ib., the 
amount added to it by Mr. McKenna last year. 
Smoking, though once legally defined in the United 
States, we believe, as a necessity, is after all a luxury, 
and it was not reduced by last year’s charges. Cigar- 
ettes, it appears, account for 7o per cent. of smoking 
at the present day. The Chancellor’s statement about 
the middleman is reassuring, but somewhat cryptic. 
The last source of taxation is the raising of the Excess 
Profits Duty to 80 per cent. instead of 60. More 
debatable than the others, it was explained at length. 
The Munitions Levy is to be merged in this tax, and 
there is a concession for new capital put in during the 
war. The shipping trade is to be dealt with in a 
special way, largely the method of requisitioning, 
though small coasting steamers cannot be so treated. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s speech to the City of Londo, 
last week was full of splendid vigour—about the bes 
he has made since as War Secretary he swung out pas. 
sionate words for the fine quality of the Military Service 
Act recruits. We are not sure whether he is not using 
up his vitality just now at too great a pace. ‘* Screw 
not the chord too tightly lest it snap ’’ his near friends 
might do well to warn him. Energy, we believe, dogs 
beget energy, but there is a limit; and, what with these 
frequent journeys to the Continent and big speeches, 
combined with the sleepless responsibility of his offige 
to-day, we believe he must be very near reaching and 
overstepping it. Some reserve of strength should be 
maintained. 


It is disgusting that the conscientious objectors at 
Princetown should be allowed to roam about at will in 
Devonshire and play the part of ‘‘ heavy swells” 
generally in the name of liberty and the freedom 
of the subject. They are, it seems, preaching 
republicanism, license, and all the rest of that 
rotten but dangerous stuff. A law should be swiftly 
passed to silence these people and put them under lock 
and key if they insist on performing in this manner, 
But whilst we are attending to the conscientious 
objector we are tending, unfortunately, to overlook the 
unconscientious objector. He is by far the greater 
problem of to-day owing to the way in which tribunals 
all over the country abet him. 


If the conscientious objector is allowed his way the 
State will be scandalised; but if the unconscientious 
objector is allowed his way, the State will perish. If 
we do not secure the unconscientious objector, we 
obviously shall not be able to find the half-million men 
who are most urgently needed for recruiting ‘the 
British Army—the half-million the Government have 
announced we must have by July—unless we raise the 
age limit by at least three years, an alternative which at 
present is quite undesirable with at least a million and 
a half men between eighteen and forty-one of fit 
physique still available. 


Much agitation and indignation—natural though it is 
—over the conscientious objectors is therefore not very 
helpful to the Army in France, for it takes attention 
off a far greater question and need. The leaders of our 
forces in the field to-day on the Western front and in 
the south-eastern theatre are far more interested in the 
question of getting new fighting men for the late 
summer and for the autumn and winter than in the 
question of how to suppress the conscientious objectors 
of Princetown. 
The usual group of ‘‘ advanced ’’ humanitarians 
have solemnly sent from the House of Commons to 
Petrograd, through the Russian Embassy, a message 
declaring their joy and admiration over the “‘ dawn of 
a new world ”’ for ‘‘ the whole family of mankind ”’ in 
the decision to subjugate and humiliate no nation. The 
poor dear German brothers of these M.P.’s are not to 
be subjugated or humiliated! We suppose it does not 
signify that these poor dear brothers employ them- 
selves in submarining at sight all neutrals and non 
combatants, bombing women and children, shooting 
hospital nurses, starving prisoners of war, and 
torpedoing Red Cross ships carrying wounded. The 
message is-signed by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, Mr. 
Molteno, Mr. Mason, Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, Mr. Philip 
Snowden, Mr. C.. P. Trevelyan, Mr. Outhwaite, and 
the rest of the group. 


Almost every day recently we chanced to pass a shop 
where a strange device was displayed: ‘‘ Fred Archer. 
is in good form and will supply you this morning with 
two or three winners ’’. Tips, be it observed, not as 
to what will win the human, but the horse, race. Yet, 
despite Fred Archer being in form, it is impossible to 
make out a decent case for horse-racing to-day. Mr. 


Kennedy Jones, M.P., himself an owner, made short 
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work of the thing in a clear, convincing letter in the 
“Times ’’ last week. The horse-breeding industry 
must be maintained, but only the best need be kept. 


Now it has been decided to finish this week with the 
Newmarket Spring Meeting the pleasure and business 
of racing. All the future fixtures of 1917 have been 
cancelled by the Jockey Club. We are not surprised at 
this decision in view of the shortage of oats. It will 
cause hardships in some establishments, but, after 
all, those who follow the turf are. rich and can 
afford to help. Many other businesses have been 
ruined which have no strong supporters behind them. 
It is the bitter compulsion of war. We would not be 
spoil-sports in any way, but sportsmen of many kinds, 
including those who pursue the fox or the game bird, 
must see that such energies are out of place in war 
time. Good shooting is going on elsewhere. 


The utter folly of regarding strikes and rumours of 
strikes in Berlin as the beginning of the German 
collapse is brought home to us when we saw in the 
papers that 5,000 London dockers had just struck, 
demanding nine shillings a week more war bonus. 
This actually occurred early during the present week. 
Yet we did not imagine it the beginning of the British 
collapse. The truth, of course, is that in virtually 
every enemy country, and in every Entente country, 
there are discontented sections and strikers, and often 
the fault is not all the strikers’. But to regard such 
incidents as the approaching end or collapse of the war 
is infantile. Great Britain has probably had more 
strikes in this war—by no means always the fault 
of the strikers—than all the other countries put to- 
gether. Yet we survive. 


The frantic proposal for the slaughtering of dogs 
is a disgrace to humanity. It is worthy of a set of 
inhuman Prussians, yet Prussians devoid of manhood. 
For the dog is little less than a human friend in many 
a household, and sometimes he is more. Many lonely 
souls find him more faithful and devoted than the 
average run of humanity. We do not defend the 
breeding of dogs for show or profit in war time; we do 
not see the necessity of keeping up the Waterloo Cup; 
we deprecate strongly the lavishing of human luxuries 
and necessities on spoiled darlings of the canine sort. 
But to destroy the household dog who eats usually but 
the scraps from his master’s plate is an unthinkable 
proceeding. It is the sort of wild and unfeeling sug- 
gestion that comes from the selfish and the greedy— 
people who have no human sympathies, no sense of 
decency, no gift of observation which would show them 
how the world lives. A’German officer had recently a 
little dog in the trenches and was more anxious when 
he was made prisoner about its safety than anything 
else. It was his constant friend. Who would have 
thought of killing it? Who deliberately suggests that 
we should kill our friends? Strong as is the language 
of a correspondent this week on the subject, we think 
decent human creatures will endorse his views. And 
all of them who have their dog will share their ration, 
however small, with it. 


Mr. H. G. Wells is a capital entertaining novelist 
and a good second-hand Jules Verne. But that does 
not entitle him to be taken very gravely as a lecturer 
on republicanism. If his friends object to this descrip- 
tion, let them ask themselves : ‘‘ Is Mr. Wells likely to 
endure as Anthony Trollope has endured?’’ Now, 
Trollope, despite his delightful gift, his knowledge of the 
world, his fine polish, is scarcely of the first-class of 
novelists—not with Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, Field- 
ing, Meredith, Hardy, George Eliot; any more than 
are, say, Peacock and Mrs. Gaskell. But much rather 
than put Mr. Wells in with Trollope we would put 
Trollope in with Scott and Thackeray. The truth is 
Mr. Wells is a bright, bustling writer, a clever 
‘‘seller’’ ‘who ‘‘goes’’. Beyond this we cannot 


honestly go. A paragraph or two from Hardy’s ‘“‘ A 
Pair of Blue Eyes ”’, or from Meredith’s ‘‘ Beauchamp’s 
Career ’’, or ‘‘ The Egoist ”’ are more in our eyes than 
everything that Mr. Wells has ever written or ever can 
write. As for the author’s views in favour of repub- 
licanism we see nothing in them notable; they appear 
ay nog mediocre stuff, lacking distinction in thought 
style, 


We are delighted to know that the historic house of 
Smith, Elder, with all its famous traditions of 
the Brontés and Thackeray, is being taken over by 
Mr. John Murray. It strikes us as an ideal, as well 
as an entirely practical, arrangement. The ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography ’’, with which the name 
of George Smith will always be associated, is a monu- 
ment of careful and wonderful research, unequalled, 
we believe, in any other language. Though it con- 
tains ‘‘no flowers, by request’’, it will outlive the 
florid sentimentalities of all the ‘‘ best sellers”. It 
is a library in itself which any publisher might be 
glad to own, and which every scholar wants at his 
elbow. ‘‘ Cornhill’’ is, of course, included; every- 
one who cares at all for literature will be glad to feel 
that this magazine is safe, and perhaps it will give 
us some reminiscences of the house of its engendure. No 
better magazine is printed in English to-day, and, with 
one exception, we certainly do not know where to find 
any monthly magazine so good. We wish it and the 
house into whose keeping it now passes all good 
fortune. 


We notice with regret the death of Dr. Henry B. 
Wheatley, who had been for years the most learned of 
London antiquaries and the chief authority on Pepys. 
His books on London, his edition of the famous 
‘* Diary "’ and ‘‘ Pepysiana ”’ are all the best of their 
kind. For some time he had been lavishing his care 
and erudition on a new Life of Pepys, which, we hope, 
is in a sufficiently forward state to be published. A 
genial scholar and a master of books in many lines, 
Dr. Wheatley was always ready to share his know- 
ledge with younger men. He will be missed by a host 
of friends. 


As we go to Press we have the news of the appeal 
in the German papers against amy peace or settlement 
which does not secure for the enemy an indemnity. 
This appeal is signed by a large number of unions and 
associations representing German farming, industrial, 
and economic interests. It declares that peace without 
indemnity and territorial extension would be felt by all 
patriots as depressing, paralysing, and shameful. 
‘* Only such a peace which is obtainable by a German 
victory can bring the German people the economic 
alleviation which it will need immediately after the con- 
clusion of peace ’’. Ludicrous as this line appears to 
most of us, it is the line of the German people. We 
can make no greater mistake than to suppose that the 
German people feel themselves beaten, and are anxious 
for peace on any terms. They are not. They do not 
believe that they have really met their masters on the 
Western Front, though that fact is clear enough to us 
and to most neutrals, and they are exhilarated by the 
submarine campaign. They are suffering heavily from 
the shrinkage of their food supplies, but they are con- 
vinced that they must win, and this makes them a power 
we must reckon with. Two years ago the present 
Prime Minister spoke some very wise and warning 
words about the ‘‘ potato-bread spirit ’’ of the German 
people: the victory spirit of them to-day is equally 
formidable, for whilst .it exists they will endure much 
harsher things than they even endure to-day. The 
notion fostered among many people in this country that 
the Germans are seething with disaffection towards 
their Government is a delusion. We must break ‘the 
German spirit by breaking their Army; there is no 
other known way. 
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~LEADING ARTICLES. 
TO-DAY. 
‘* Uppe and sette yt lance in reste! ” 
Uppe and follow on the queste ! 
Leave the issue to be guessed 
At the endynge of the waye.”’ 
HE military position has never been so good, so 
entirely heartening for the Allied Cause as it is 
to-day: we say this quite cognisant of the difficult 
conditions on the Eastern front. Whereas the naval 
position—which is but another way of saying the food 
question—has never been so grave and so fraught with 
menace to that cause. 

There are despondent and censorious people who, 
because the British and French Armies have not in the 
first month of this year’s offensive burst through the 
German army and crumpled it up, fall back on their 
dreary doubts and murmur that the thing cannot be done, 
and that, after all, a sort of draw is the utmost which 
can be secured against the Central Powers. That is 
the craven’s line, and also the stupid person’s line. 
The stupidity is evident when we bear in mind the fact 
that in the heroic, vast battles of Vimy Ridge and of 
Arras it was not in the strategy of the British Army to 
burst through the whole German line and to crumple 
up and destroy the huge armies of Hindenburg at this 
period. By means of fresh organisations, civilian and 
military—the ability and vigour of which it is ridiculous 
to belittlk—the enemy Government and High Command 
have been able to amass on the Western front an 
exceedingly powerful force. It is doubtful whether 
the German army in Belgium and France has ever been 
so mighty in bulk as it was wher the British opened 
the offensive against it this year at Vimy and Arras, 
foliowing the enemy retreat from the Somme and Ancre 
and the capture of Bapaume. We have never seen the 
least use or sense in making light of the reorganising 
ability of Hindenburg and his staff, and of the mass 
levy of the German civilians which made this reorganisa- 
tion possible. We regarded them as most formidable 
steps so far back as last autumn, when a kind of music- 
hall spirit here—which is, fortunately, remote from the 
British Army’s spirit—was scoffing at German effort 
and predicting the speedy collapse of the whole German 
machine. The truth, of course, is that this reorganisa- 
tion well on in the third year of the war was a great 
war achievement not by the enemy Government and 
High Command alone, but by the whole German people 
pulling together, on the whole, with unity. No one 
who thought at all carefully about this movement in 
Germany and troubled to acquaint himself with the 
truth about the strengthening of the German armies in 
the West since the battle of the Somme, where they 
were roughly handled and out-generailed, expected the 
bursting through and crumpling up business in the 
first month of the spring offensive. It was impossible 
and unthinkable. But, though the Allied Armies have 
not achieved or attempted to achieve the miracle 
expected by impatient and censorious people, they 
have done magnificently. 

Let us examine the British feat, as we are better 
qualified to treat of that. When the enemy started 
his return on the Somme and Ancre and abandoned 
Bapaume it was claimed by him—and it was 
ludicrously suspected by our fainthearts at home—that 
the British Army was thereby thrown off its guard and 
out of its reckoning and was liable at any moment to 
be drawn into a trap. Were we not assured by one 
fond belittler of the British Command and of its 


| fighting spirit that once more the Army had been 
““found wanting’’? That croak had hardly sounded 
—in the name of ‘‘ free speech ’’ and the “‘ liberty of 
the Press’’!—when the German army was losing 
thousands of prisoners and hundreds of guns of aff 
calibres at Vimy and at Arras and being driven in dis. 
order miles past the line where its leaders intended jt 
by a bloodless withdrawal to take up a new and “‘ im. 
pregnable ’’ position. There is not much trap in that 
result, and not much indication of being found wanting 
when an opportunity to strike occurred. The 
British Army, led by a_ professional soldier, con 
summate in the study and practice of war, has 
done mightily in these opening weeks of the 1917 
offensive. In April alone it took 19,343 German 
prisoners, including 393 _ officers. It captured 
| 257 guns and howitzers, nearly half of these being 
heavy ones, with 227 trench mortars and 4j7o0 
machine-guns. It inflicted continuous and severe 
losses in dead and wounded on the retiring Germans, 
and it has succeeded largely in disorganising their 
plans for retiring between Arras and Lens in time to 
occupy in those regions the continuation of the so 
called Hindenburg Line without serious casualties or 
heavy fighting. 

The huge retiring German army has not been burst 
through, turned, and crumpled up; no one in his sane 
senses ought to have looked for that, or has the right 
to be critical because it has not been achieved; but 
its skilful plans for withdrawing in time from the reach 
of the preparing British offensive, and resettling on 
new lines of great strength and elaborate preparation 
| for months past, have been foiled by the British Army, 
as we believe—though here, admittedly, we have not 
the requisite knowledge—they also have by the French 
| under their great leader, General Nivelle. Thus, far 
| from being found wanting, or from being baffled and 
trapped, the British Army has caught the German host 
before it had time to escape to its new lines and dealt 
it a terrific blow. Thanks to that vast, sustaining, 
| buffeting line of steel from Ypres to St. Quentin, an 
Englishman can hold up his head in the world to-day. 

As to the peril through the enemy’s submarines and 
the growing shrinkage of the food supply of this 
country, we have been fully alive to it for some time 
past. Most of the stories about our sinking numbers 
of these new submarines are moonshine: the First 
Lord of the Admiralty virtually deprecated such stories 
by his frank, manly speech some weeks ago. Sit 
Edward Carson has been straight as a die over the 
whole matter, and we regard the attacks on him and 
sneers at him with utter contempt. The truth is, we 
are not putting down numbers of German submarines, 
and the truth is they are putting down great numbers 
of the vessels which bring us our daily bread. It is a 
race for dear life between us and the Germans, and the 
danger is grave and imminent. We have to smash 
the German army—Germany has to starve us out. 


for we dread and detest hypocrisy and bragging. The 
‘people who are killing Germany all day long with their 
mouths, abusing her to death, are half-witted. You 
cannot kill Germany by abusing her or the Kaiser. It 
| is a military operation, not a mouthing one. 

| To save the situation as regards food, it looks 
| needful for the State to commandeer at once all the 
| 

| 


considerable food sources and supplies of the country 
and to ration drastically in all food materials that 
| matter. 
, with formidable questions, waiting on ridiculous non- 


Nothing would induce us to pretend it is otherwise, — 


The time has passed for fiddling fractionally - 


5 May 
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gnse called ‘‘ common consent ’’, and pottering along 
with feeble little doses of voluntaryism. It is a 
favourite contention that the German plan of rationing 
has failed. Yes, but if the Germans had not rationed 
long ago they would have eaten themselves out of 
house and home, they would have been starved out, 
and compelled through gaunt famine to evacuate 
France and Belgium. The ration plan in Germany was 
badly done because it was done in strangely halting, 
piecemeal fashion. As a result, town was set against 
country, poor against rich, district against district. 
still, if it had not been done at all, Germany and 
Austria would have gone under. The food ration must 
come, of course, but let us hope not by deadly driblets. 
Meantime the King’s fine proclamation must appeal 
to every patriotic citizen. 

Even with a bold and effective food organisation the 
submarine danger, it may be argued, is not disposed 
of. We grant it. This nation is now entering a most 
hazardous period, and the future is dark and uncharted. 
Brave hearts and cool, resourceful heads will be needed 
at home as they have never been needed before. We 
must all combine to strengthen the hands of the 
Government, which is being led with immense energy 
and fervour by the Prime Minister; for we shall not 
get 2 better, and we must give of our best to the great 
Army which is striking home for us across the water. 
We must trust implicitly in that Army and its leader, 
dismiss wretched, enervating reflections as to what may 
happen in three or four months’ time if the mastery 
under the sea is not regained, and work manfully in 
the present. To-day, after the manner of the fighting 
men in France: 

‘‘ Uppe and sette yt lance in reste ! 
Uppe and follow on the queste ! 
Leave the issue to be guessed 

At the endynge of the waye ’’. 


THE BUDGET. 


R. BONAR LAW has had to face a bigger finan- 

cial problem than any other Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. After nearly three years of war he has 
to arrange for an annual expenditure of more than two 
thousand millions, and the first question to be decided 
was the proportion of this which sound finance required 
to be paid from tax revenue of the year. Very wisely 
the Chancellor has budgeted for a very large sum. 
The most cheerful feature in the serious financial 
situation is that the United Kingdom has paid out of 
war taxes a larger amount than any other State, so 
that we may hope after the war that our credit will 
be the best in Europe, even though we shall have in- 
creased our debt by a larger sum than any other 
nation. This will be a source of strength, especially 
as our chief enemy and competitor has made only a 
trifling attempt to meet the charges of new debt by 
new taxes, and has even boasted that she has been 
able to finance the war entirely by loans. But Ger- 
man methods always have trusted to the fullest pos- 
sible exploitation of oredit, and her almost complete 
commercial isolation has enabled her to borrow and 
lend within her own borders to an extent that no one 
believed possible before the war. Her testing time 
will come when she has to buy on a large scale from 
other nations and has to face the necessities of enor- 
mous new taxes to pay the interest on her loans. In 
this country the present generation has certainly not 
handed on the whole burden to posterity. We have 
increased our tax revenue from one hundred and sixty- 
three millions in 1913-14 to five hundred and fourteen 
millions in 1916-17, and now Mr. Bonar Law estimates 
that he will extract from us in the coming year no 


less a sum than six hundred and thirty-eight millions. 


We shall thus have far more than trebled our taxes 
in four years, while our ancestors quadrupled theirs 
in the twenty-three years of war from 1791 to 1815. 
What the revenue will reach if the present war con- 
tinues some years longer it is wise not to consider, 
It is cause for congratulation that we have already 
found a quarter of the war expenditure, which ex- 
ceeds four thousand millions, out of our pockets. 

The Chancellor was‘able to face his problem with 
courage. He gained much personal prestige from the 
success of the great loan, and he has won the confi- 
dence of experts and of the public by his honesty and 
shrewdness and by his Scottish caution. His amaz- 
ing memory for figures was the quality which first won 
the attention of the House, and, although the great 
political financiers have rarely been men of practical 
business experience, Mr. Bonar Law combines the 
wider outlook of the statesman with the exactness that 
is gained by such experience. Adam Smith said that 
Mr. Pitt understood his ideas better than he did him- 
self; probably he would have found in Mr. Bonar Law 
a pupil more argumentative in details, but equally 
capable of perceiving the importance of first principles. 
Further, the Chancellor had behind him for last year 
a revenue that had exceeded the estimate by seventy- 
one millions. This happy result was due almosf en- 
tirely to the income-tax, which yielded ten millions 
more than was expected, and to the gigantic figures of 
the excess profits tax, which produced no less than 
one hundred and forty millions, or fifty-four millions 
above the estimate of the Treasury experts. 

With these facts before him Mr. Bonar Law has 
decided to eschew originality, to make no attempt to 
broaden the basis of taxation, or to diminish consump- 
tion or imports by the levying of duties. We are glad 
that he did not increase the income-tax, which is al- 
ready a terrible drain, and, for Treasury purposes, as 
high as it can be placed if the inevitable future bor- 


rowings are to be easily arranged. Obviously the — 


Treasury is going to rely very largely in the future 
on its new gold mine of excess profits, and it is prob- 
able that the estimate of an additional twenty millions 
will be again exceeded. It is very difficult to ascer- 
tain the real incidence of this tax or to say what its 


‘| effect on trade will be when the normal competition of 


peace is resumed. The manufacturers argue that it 
prevents them accumulating new capital in their busi- 
nesses, and that this handicaps them severely, as the 
inflation of prices has made a larger working capital 
necessary. As a matter of practical politics the tax 
finds the money now, and there is a rudimentary jus- 
tice in compelling those to pay who have made extra 
profit under war conditions. But in the future it will 
be used as a precedent for the principle that capital 
invested in industry is only entitled to.a fixed rate of 
interest, and that all profit above that rate may be 
confiscated by the State. That principle may kill the 
keenness of some business men, and _ possibly 
drive capital to countries where richer rewards can 
be earned. However, a Chancellor who is looking for 
six hundred and forty millions is unlikely to be re- 
strained by the remoter effects of so productive a tax. 
The other increases are small matters; tobacco and 
amusements are legitimate objects of extortion at a 
time like this, and the only thing the Treasury fears 
is that it may so increase the price or cost as to check 
demand, and therefore obtain a smaller return from a 
heavier tax. 

For the first time we were told how the large sum 
we have advanced to Dominions and Allies is divided, 
and it is encouraging that nearly a thousand millions 
of the war debt is on loan, and that we may expect 
that the charges on that amount of debt will not fall 
on the British taxpayer. We may at first have to 
advance the funds from which our interest will be 
paid, but this Gilbertian proceeding will not last for 
long. This work of financing the Alliance has been 
a heavy drain on British resources, and we can un- 
feignedly rejoice that the richest country in the world 
has joined forces with us, and has already shown a 
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generous desire to take a share of the burden. Mr. | insults to Italy. They will be fiercely resented in the 


Bonar Law said nothing of the particular Allies to 
whom advances have been made, but Russia was one 
of them, and New Russia will certainly have to borrow 
further sums. No doubt the American mission to 
Russia, headed by that sane and able man, Mr. Elihu 
Root, will have financial’ questions to discuss, and the 
established United States will influence the United 
States of Russia which are still in the making. As 
regards the loans to Dominions, they are sound assets 
for the future, and it speaks well for the liquid re- 
sources of the younger nations that they have only 
had to borrow a relatively small sum. In finance, as 
in the nobler fields of battle, the British nations of the 
New World have proved their determination to win. 
This is a notable fact, for taxation is a serious test. 

The Budget is a ‘‘carry on’’ Budget. Probably 
Mr. Bonar Law is wise in his decision to raise no 
new principles of taxation at this juncture. We have 
enough to occupy us, and the dan is that we may 
be distracted from the essential object of a victorious 
war. It is well to leave customs duties alone whilst 
the submarine peril is unsurmounted. But the 
Budget shows also that we are in a position to “ carry 
on’’.. Disraeli was right when he said that the re- 
sources of this country are so great that not one or 
two or three campaigns can exhaust them. The Chan- 
cellor’s modest statement that it will not be money that 
will beat us is proved true by the yield of taxation 
and the genuine willingness to bear still heavier 
burdens. Our difficulties are not to be found in any 
lack of fighting men or money power, but in a meagre- 
ness of imagination. We face Budget after Budget 
and pay tax after tax without serious difficulty, but 
our people do not see that they may be placed in a 
position of being able to pay but having little to buy. 
The one danger of Mr. Bonar Law’s Budget is its 
easiness and simplicity. The House adjourns after 
an hour or two’s desultory talk, and the risk is that 
the nation may feel that all must be well if the hardest 
financial problem any nation has ever faced can be 
solved in so simple and undisturbing a fashion. 


- 


AN INSULT TO ITALY. 


UR notice is drawn to two amazing articles in 

‘* New Europe ”’ of 26 April. One is by Sir Arthur 
Evans, the other is unsigned. We have often looked 
at ‘‘New Europe’’ and admired its varied and 
informed contents; but this time it has been somehow 
led away into what we can only describe as a series of 
most insulting references to a great and loyal Ally, 
Italy. Under the pretext of attacking only the 
‘* Nationalists ’’ of Italy it levels cutting and bitter 
taunts against Italy herself. For instance, Dalmatia, 
now held by our enemy, Austria, is claimed by Italy. 
As we showed in a Note of the Week in this 
Review on 21 April, Dalmatia is claimed in the official 
circular which General Cadorna himself has addressed 
to his troops, who burn to free their compatriots from 
the hated Austrian yoke. Yet in one of these extra- 
ordinary articles, will it be credited, Dalmatia 
is sneeringly alluded to as a ‘‘ Nationalist’? claim 
only ! 

But that is only one of the lesser insults. Italian 
feeling is flouted recklessly all through these articles. 
Her patriots are mixed up with Germans. We are 
told that ‘‘ the great majority of the younger genera- 
tion of Italians, particularly those of the intellectual 
classes, have absorbed German Kultur to an extent 
they themselves hardly suspect’’. Again: “‘ The dead 
hand of Prussia was strong upon her, and it continues 
in some respects to weigh upon the movement of her 
diplomacy ’’; and ‘‘ she has engaged in something like 
a feud with the best elements in Greece, and she has 
seemed at times more eager for the acquisition of non- 
Italian territories than for the vindication of the great 
principles of the Alliance ”’. 

The whole of these two papers bristle with 


country by, we fear, great numbers of people, who 
will be quite unable to understand why such attack, 
are levelled against them in England, of all countries 
We fully expect that if this kind of criticism grow, 
rife, a cruel blow will be struck before long at some 
link in the Allied chain. France or Japan may be the 
next to be insulted. Are our publicists on foreign 
affairs taking leave of their senses? 


THE GREAT WAR. 


APPRECIATION (NO. 144) BY BRIGADIER-GENERAL F, §, 
Stong, C.M.G. 
Tue Air SERVICE IN THE War: America’s Positioy, 
¢ oo magnificent work which is being done by the 
French and British Air Services on the Western 
Front necessarily exacts a heavy toll in lives and 
machines, though the balance has now been estab 
lished in this respect in our favour. Even when the 
balance seemed to be disproportionately adverse, as at 
the beginning of the present great offensive before 
Arras, it was necessary to remember, or rather, 
perhaps, to realise, that in the very nature of things 
the operations which our Royal Flying Corps wer 
engaged in, far behind the enemy’s front line, mst 
inevitably expose our pilots to far greater risks. thas 
the enemy’s air service was usually called upon to 
meet; but these greater risks had to be undertaken in 
the sure and certain hope, which was fully realised, of 
blinding the Germans’ artillery observation and 
securing our own, while at the same time paralysing to 
an appreciable extent the supply of food and munitions 
and the movement of their reserves. 

It has been freely suggested, since the United States 
have unreservedly thrown in their lot with the other 
Powers who are fighting for the cause of civilisation, 
that, although it must necessarily be a long time before 
American military power can assert itself effectively on 
European battlefields, yet there was good reason to 
expect early and substantial co-operation in respect to 
the Air Service ; and this assumption was doubtless due 
in a measure to the very fine performances of American 
pilots, who had for many months been serving as 
volunteers in France, rather than to any critical analysis 
of how the industry and the Flying Service really stood 
in the United States. 

Dr. Charles D. Walcott, Chairman of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics in the United 
States, has given us some facts and reflections on: the 
subject which will assist us in drawing conclusions as 
to what may be expected of the American Air Service 
in the immediate future. In an article written by him 
in the New York aeronautical journal, ‘‘ Aviation”, 
he says: 

*“Congress has generously responded this year with 
large appropriations with which to establish air fleets 
for both the Army and the Navy, and yet a careful 
review of results accomplished thus far clearly indicates 
that with the passing of the first year of our active 
aerial programme we hardly made a beginning. The 
aeronautic industry’s inability to meet the needs. of the 
Government is in itself only another example of the 
fact that, though millions may be available fora specific 
purpose in time of great need, no amount of money will 
buy time. Even the most generous appropriations d0 
not open up the years that have passed and enable us 
to carefully lay the foundation of a great industry and 
a great aerial arm through the education of engineers, 
manufacturers, teachers, and all the wide variety of 
personnel required. 

‘‘The aeronautic industry requires Governmental 
support in its development, and this it has not received 


in this country in the past in a measure sufficient to” 


enable it to meet the present enormous demands that 
have suddenly been made upon it. 
**During the eight years prior to 1916 the Army 
ordered 59 aeroplanes and received’ 54. . . . 
**During 1916 the Army ordered 366 planes and 
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received 64. . . . Whatever the industry may produce 
in’ 1917 is: bound’ to fall far short’ of the couftry’s 
needs.’”’ 

The Conference Committee on’ National Prepared- 
ness gave the following figures in’ respect to the 
United States Air Service under appropriations for the 
year ending’ 30 June 1917: 

Personnel:—Officers' authorised, 77; enlisted men 
authorised, 1,800; present number of officers, including 
those detailed and retired officers on active duty, 96; 
and present’ number of ‘enlisted men, 600. 

Machines.—In service 67 land machines, 4 hydro- 
aeroplanes, 2 flying boats; total 73. Ordered, 206 
land machines, 80 hydro-aeroplanés, 16 flying boats; 
total 302. 

In addition, 5 captive balloons for field artillery fire 
observation have -been ordéred. 

As regards'the Naval’ Air Service : 

Personnel.—Officers authorised, 150; enlisted men 
authorised, 350; present number of officers, 53; present 
number of enlisted men, 163. 

Machines.—In service, seaplanes, 37; kite balloons, 
2; and seaplanes awaiting disposition, 8. 

Ordered.—Seaplanes on order or awaiting accept- 
ance, 40; kite balloons on ordér, 1; kite balloons 
awaiting’ survey, 1. 

America’s entry into the war has, of course, given an 
enormous impetus to the number of candidates for 
commissions and for enlistment, but the very’ large 
majority of these have little or no flying experience. 
On the other hand, the United States have immense 
reservoirs, notably in the motor industry, from’ which 
skilled mechanics can be drawn almost ad libitum; and 
these will in a very short time beconie’ skilled’ air 
mechanics. 

As regards naval aviation; the United States had 


_ taken-a strong lead some considerable time before the 


war, and in this branch great efforts have’ been’ made 
to keep abreast of the times and doubtless to profit' by 
the experience gained by ovr own Royal Naval Air 
Service since the’ commencement of the war. This, 
however, cannot appreciably discount the :hortage of 
personnel and of machines in the face of the present 
emergency. 

In military aviation, however, there is no evidence 
of any interest hitherto in flying so far as the United 
States Army is concerned, and’ in every respect its’ 
position is immeasurably inferior to what ours was at 
the beginning of the war. In addition to this,. the 
position of civilian aviation in this country was? far’ 
ahead of’ what had been attained in the United: States’ 
in the summer of 1914; and our Ally has nothing to 
compare with the number and ‘efficiency of our flying 
schools and instructors, which stood us in such good 
stead in the early days of the war and, under War 
Office direction, have continued’ to render such 
invaluable service up-to the présent day. 

The United States Army does not indeed possess a 
flying corps as a separate arm of the service; its 
military flying service is an appanage of the Signal 
Corps! Perhaps nothing could show more conclusively 
how entirely the American military authorities’ have 
hitherto failed to grasp the full scope and significance’ 
of military aviation, and it is somewhat disconcerting 
at this advanced stage of the world’s greatest war to 
find that even in the matter of organisation the 
American Military Flying Service has learnt’ nothing’ 
from our great experience based on nearly thrée years’ 
hard fighting, and has not yet evolved itself into a 
separate arm. 

In the matter of machines there is little evidetice to 
show that American designers and manufacturers are 
prepared for an immediate output of up-to-date aero~ 
planes for war; they have yet to gain their experience 
and to realise that while they are experimenting the 
very: machine which has successfully passed the tests 
and is under order may already be obsolescent. 
Nothing but the best will suffice, and the best of to-day 
is only the second best of to-morrow. Will’ our 
accept straightway the results of our own hard-won 


experience and: start’ without hesitation from: the’ point 
which we have alréady reathed? 

Will he realise that! a single-seater fighting machine 
with pilot, machine gun, and ammunition’ must be able 
to fly at 130 miles an hour at a height of 12,060’ feet 
and to climb 10,060 feet in’ tem mirutes;- and even 
ascend to a height’ of 25,000 feet if necessary? If not, 
his pilots will scarcely be able to ‘hold their owti' against 
the German machines. And be it rementbered? that’ it 
is to the succéss of their fighting machines’ that’ the 
Americans must fitst 400k. 

It has been statéd that the American’ pilots who are 


doing such’ good service in' France are'to remain there; - 


but it would be good policy if a’ few of! them could be 
spared as advisers to the American’ War Office arid as 
instructors to the American Flying Service, so that 
they may make it quite clear to the authorities and to 
the pilots precisely what they are “‘up against ’’. 
That the United States will make up the leeway which 
has intervened sifité the Wright Brothers’ won im- 
perishablé renown in making the first' successful flights 
in a heavier-than-air machine goes without saying; but 
they cannot achieve impossibilities, and neither nioney 
nor brains nor the most’ wholehearted devotion and 
courage can ‘‘ open up the years that have passed’”’ 
and enable them in less than no time carefiilly’ to lay 
foundations of a great industry anda‘ great aerial 
arm through the education of engineers, teachers; and 
all of the wide variety of personnel required’. It will 
be well for us, therefore, to realise just’ whére America 
stands to-day—viz., in a worse position'than France or 
Great Britain’ ot Germany did at the beginning: of the 
war; that for nearly three years these countries have 
been continuously hammering out’ an ever-increasing 
efficiency on the anvil of wart experience; while 
America has only beén‘a looker-on. If'we realise what 
this means we’ shall’ bé in no ufireasonable haste to 
expect miracles from America, but we’ shall be all-the 
more ready to greet her successful advent in the air 
war when it occurs; with’ a’ just appreciation of the 
difficulties overcome and the greatness of the achieve- 
ment. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES: 
AT THE FRONT.—XI. ARMY BUSINESS 
METHODS. 
By an’ Orricer IN KitCHENER’S ARMY. 

‘EFORE the war there were great outcries for a 
B Business 'Government. To some extent we have 
got that! At least we have geritlemen in charge of 
Departments of State who know something, of the 
subject’ matter of their Department. And they are men 
with business minds, which means, presumably, that 
they are more interested in getting things done than 
in getting them done according to the right formula : 
they want'results, even if the crusted prejudices of years 
of officialdom suffer! in the process. They want sub- 
stance, not form, and 'the country knows it and agrees 
with them. 

Now it is’ a curious thing. that no one has ever 
agitated noisily for Business Government in the 
Army. Yet; superficially, there are ample grounds for 
such an agitation; No business was ever run on Army 
methods. Endless’ tales! could, be, and are, told of 
matters which have taken-months to settle ‘‘ through 
the usual official channels’’, and which in a com- 
mercial concern would: have been settled direet in as 
many minutes as the Army takes months. There is 
much truth in these tales: once; for instance, a certain 
unit lost a' wagon: The real facts were that at early 
dawn some evilly disposed’ person brought a pair of 
horses, hooked them ‘into the wagon, and drove away 
with it. The guard-actually saw this being done, but 
supposed; with- the British soldier’s. usual disbelief 
that’ anything: out of the ordinary routine can ever 
happen, that the horses belonged to his unit, and that 
the wagon was ‘proceeding on its lawful occasions. Ih 
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any case, the wagon disappeared and has not since 
been seen by its rightful owners. Now, in civilian life, 
the procedure would have been to sack the man in 
charge of the wagon, inform the police, and buy 
another wagon. Not so in the Army. First of all a 
court of enquiry was held. This means that what the 
owner of the wagon found out in five minutes by direct 
questions had to be reduced, in triplicate, to about four 
pages of MS. writing. The MS. was then forwarded 
to a ‘‘ higher authority ’’, and then, one presumes, to 
a higher authority still, About six weeks later it 
returned to the unit concerned, swollen to a prodigious 
size, with all sorts of suggestions for finding the 
wagon, and judgments as to who was to blame. 
Everybody knew that the wagon would never be found. 
One wagon is exactly like another, and it was scarcely 
likely that the thieves would have omitted to paint out 
any distinguishing marks on this one. But the out- 
standing point of the situation is that the unit has never 
yet received another wagon, and any attempt to 
procure another merely provokes more correspondence 
about this court of enquiry. And there is the further 
point that if at the outset someone had cheerfully 
certified that the wagon had been destroyed by shell 
fire, a not uncommon occurrence, there would have 
been no further trouble, and a new wagon would at 
once kave been supplied. 

The whole affair sums up the strength and the weak- 
ness of the Army system. For there is great strength 
in it, and its evils are not so avoidable as they seem. 
The keyword to the system is ‘‘ responsibility ’’, a 
word which, in a carefully-adjusted hierarchy such as 
the Army, is fraught with infinite meaning and carries 
endless implications. Everybody in the Army except 
the private soldier has responsibility, and no one is a 
free agent. This means that everyone is liable to be 
‘‘ strafed ‘’ by the man next above him; but, on the 
other hand, if he can manage to shift the responsibility 
on to his senior, he can escape, officially, the con- 
sequences of bad work, which his senior then has to 
bear. One can start at the bottom of the chain and 
work upwards. Orders are given by a corps com- 
mand:er, say, to take a salient in the enemy trenches. 
The brigade concerned are ordered to make plans 
accordingly ; they do, and a certain battalion is detailed 
to dig a trench, after the attack, to consolidate the 
position. Very well; B company shall do that among 
other things, says the colonel. Other things being 
numerous, B company commander allots the task to 
one of his platoon commanders. On the day of the 
attack the platoon, never a very good one, is exhausted 
by work the night before. They start on their new 
work and do it badly: the trench is not dug deep 
enough or quick enough.. It is useless, communication 
with the new position is held up, the position becomes 
untenable, the salient has to be abandoned, and the 
attack is a failure. 

Now, who is to blame? Observe the distinction 
between official and unofficial : the platoon commander, 
unofficially and on his own, ‘‘ tells off ’’ his men for 
a lazy lot. Officially he is ‘‘ told off ’’ by his company 
commander for not getting his work properly done. 


But the company commander has to moderate his | 


language because he is to blame for giving that platoon 
so much work on the night previous that they did not 
start fresh for the attack. So the colonel blames him. 
On the other hand, the colonel is sobered by the 
thought that he gave B company too many things to 
do at once; if he had not, they might have been better 
done. Meanwhile he is hearing a few home truths 
from the brigadier, who in turn is being asked by the 
corps commander why he did not make better arrange- 
ments for supporting this battalion in the difficult work 
they had to do. And probably the corps commander 
is wondering what the G.O.C.. Army will say to him 
on the subject when they next meet. 

Here is a very pretty chain of consequences, none of 
which need have happened if the men of that platoon 
had been better diggers or less susceptible to fatigue 
than they were. As it happened, their weakness 


revealed a number of other mistakes which were partly 
responsible for the failure of the operation, but which 


might have been discounted, or even overlooked ° 


entirely, if the trench had been better dug and the 
operation had been a success. It is impossible to say 
that any one man, or even set of men, was responsible 
for the total failure. But the Army system is to hand 
out official blame to each grade for the conduct of those 
directly under their control. The brigadier addresses 
the colonel, not the platoon commanders, and the 
colonel lectures the platoon commanders, not the men 
—officially, that is. Unofficially, and quite apart from 
the system, the colonel is going to talk to those men 
like a Roman father, and if the brigadier really knows 
his command as he should he will have an unofficial 
interview with that platoon commander. The platoon 
commander, by the way, combines official and unofficial 
methods. He deals with his men both as individuals 
and as a platoon, and he cannot keep the two aspects 
apart, nor, if he is any use, will he want to: no father 
with any sense talks official language to his children. 

In the long run, of course, the higher a man is, the 
more responsibility he has, and therefore the more he 
gets both of praise and blame. For the failure above 
described the men may get a few well-chosen words 
and perhaps a ‘‘rumless’’ night; but the brigadier 
may get sent home to a less distinguished post. Con- 
versely, if the affair goes well the men will again get 
good words and more rum, unless one of them does a 
particularly gallant deed on his own; but the brigadier 
will get the D.S.O., which is strictly fair, and nobody 
but the most rabid anti-capitalist, who maintains that 
labour ‘‘creates’’, and is therefore entitled to, all 
wealth, would object to it. 


It is at the front end of the Army that men are most 
businesslike, and yet by unbusinesslike methods. All 
the characters recently sketched live within ten miles 
of the front line and have front line ways of thought, 
different to those prevailing in the safer parts of the 
country. They are businesslike because their work is 
to get things done, whether it be to take Thiépval or 
to do a bit of revetting. They are not particular how 
it is done so long as it is done quickly, and with as little 
loss of life as possible, and thoroughly. This is true, 
although the Army’s favourite occupation is picking 
holes in its own equipment, organisation, and adminis- 
tration. It does get things done in a most amazing 
fashion. But no one can pretend that its methods are 
businesslike. If anyone wishes to make them so, he 
is advised to come out and try. He will return humbly 
grateful for the resources of civilisation. The essence 
of business success is, I suppose, punctuality, for one 
thing. But you cannot be punctual at the front. An 
officer is detailed to lead a platoon of men up to the 
front line with a load of timber, which he picks up 
half a mile from his rendezvous. , It sounds easy: it 
isn’t. First of all, he must move by night. Then the 
timber probably isn’t there at all, and the ‘‘ respon- 
sible ’’ person has to be found and badgered into pro- 
ducing it. Then the communication trench is about 
three feet deep in mud: a fact which he had allowed 
for, it is true, but he did not expect to spend an hour 
digging one man out with his hands. Then the enemy 
throws over trench mortars and rifle grenades and 
skims the top of the trench with a machine gun; and, 
finally, the officer whom he is to meet makes a mistake 
as to the time and place of rendezvous. This sounds 
ludicrous, but it is a nightly and inevitable experience 
all up and down the front. There are only two ways 
of being punctual in the Army: one is to have no fixed 
time of rendezvous,:but to get there as soon as pos- 
sible; the other is to start at least twenty-four hours 
before you can possibly be wanted, and wait at the 
rendezvous. This latter, with slight modification of 
time, is the one that governs all schemes of movement 
of large bodies of troops. It is not popular, but it is 
the only one that works. 

Or take another essential in a business firm: quick 
and reliable communication between the central office 
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and the various departments. The Army Signal 
Service is marvellous, and daily performs impossi- 
bilities; but any competent authority now admits that 
to keep up communication in a battle between the front 
line and the artillery is almost impossible, and the 
success of an attack on modern trenches really depends 
on the completeness with which the need for com- 
munication has been done away with by previous con- 
ferences. So that one sees the astonishing sight of an 
advance being made by a combination of artillery, 
infantry, and aeroplanes, an advance in which the 
success Of the whole rests entirely on the combined 
play of the parts, and in which those: parts, once 
started, have to follow a pre-arranged plan without 
communicating with the other parts. Even when they 
see another part going wrong they must be very chary 
of modifying their own action lest they imperil some 
other feature of the scheme. The whole plan of attack 
is based on a series of assumptions, but each par- 
ticular unit has only the vaguest chance of knowing 
whether those assumptions are being fulfilled. The 
only thing to do is to hope that it is so and to push on 
to the right objective at the right time. Modern busi- 
ness conditions offer no parallel to such a state of 
affairs, and it is doubtful whether Mr. Selfridge or Sir 
Richard Burbidge have ever had to take such sudden 
or such momentous decisions as those taken by a 
platoon commander or a N.C.O. in modern trench 


fighting. 


There is one last feature of the commercial world 
which the Army has not got. In the Army a man 
cannot ‘‘ get the sack’’, nor, on the other hand, can 
he ‘‘ chuck the job ’’’. True, a N.C.O. can be deprived 
of his stripes, an officer may be cashiered, generals can 
be relieved of their commands. But these things can 
only be done for very grave offences, and with 
N.C.O.’s, at any rate, they are in the battalion, and 
there they stay. Roughly speaking, in the Army a 
piece of work has got to be done with the men avail- 
able for it. There is seldom a chance of dismissing 
half your leaders and getting a new set in. If a 
platoon commander has a poor lot of men he has no 
redress; he cannot get others, and he must set to and 
reform them, with the reflection that if they continue 
to be worthless the fault probably lies with him. But, 
best of all, in the Army a man’s worth is not reckoned 
by money, and the gain is incalculable in sincerity of 
motive and in honour. There is different pay for 
different ranks, no doubt; but that is only an accident, 
and a man values his promotion only as a mark of 
good work well done and as a chance for taking wider 
responsibilities and doing more interesting work. He 
may reflect with satisfaction that he will now be able 
to allot the ‘‘ missus ’’ another sixpence a day; but that 
is a purely private reflection. What he really thinks. 
about, and what the people below him think about and 
respect him for, is that he is now a sergeant instead of 
a corporal, a captain instead of a lieutenant. In fact, 
very few soldiers except orderly room clerks, whose 
business it is to know, could tell you what their own 
rate of pay is, much less that of other ranks. Nor is 
this strange under the conditions. When there is a 
barrage to be passed through, or a heavy piece of work 
to be pushed under shell fire, an extra half-crown a day 
helps no man, nor does it make others more ready to 
follow him. But the knowledge of that extra star or 
chevron on his sleeve makes all the difference both to 
the leader and to those who follow him. The policy 
of so much work for so many hours at so much an 
hour is unknown to the Army, which has never heard 
of trade unions: if a man will work and keep smiling 
he is good; if not, it makes no difference if he is a 
millionaire. This is not business as it is understood 
to-day; it may perhaps be the mainspring of the 
business of the future. 

It remains to speak of the army behind the Army, 
that vast array of persons taken from civilian posts 
and welded into a system which at first they do not 
understand, but which they sometimes grow to love too 


well, so that forms and returns are as the breath of life 
to them. Of these it behoves the front Army to speak 
with the respect born of ignorance. We only know 
them by correspondence. Our views are biassed. 
They are probably most worthy men, fathers of 
families, respectable citizens. Some of them, we know, 
have won laurels in the front line and are only at the 
Base because they have already given the prime of their 
strength to their country. With our natural instinct 
for grumbling, we sometimes revile them bitterly as 
inhuman, pedantic, out of touch with the realities of 
war. Really, of course, with some exceptions, they 
are remarkably efficient. It is uncanny to see how 
every man in the Army, his pay, his punishments, his 
relations, are all watched over by this Argus of the 
innumerable eyes. Nothing escapes them, though 
they seem to write a deal of unnecessary letters, and 
the flow of affairs ‘‘ through the usual official channels ”’ 
sometimes becomes a very slow trickle. Still, it is 
worth while to reflect what may happen to this side of 
the. Army if we ever come to open fighting. Now- 
adays every unit has its orderly room, its office clerks, 
its sea of correspondence. For what has been called 
the ‘‘ Round Game Department’’ needs a lot of 
players to co-operate with it, and every official letter to 
the front line or thereabouts needs a reply. And if 
our armies ever become mobile, and fighting on the 
move takes the place of short advances plus consolida- 
tion, there will be many an office in the Back Area that 
will be sadly disturbed, looking for returns which come 
not and receiving applications on the wrong forms. 
One can only hope that their grief will be drowned in 
the shouts of satisfaction from the front line. ° a 


THE NATION’S HEIRLOOMS. 

E were glad to publish Mr. John Lane’s letter 
W lately on the question of saving the heir- 
looms of the nation, and agree with much that he 
says; but it is well to utter a caution against all sug- 
gestions towards compromising over this matter. 
Either let full action be taken speedily for preventing 
books, MSS., pictures, and furniture of historical worth 
to the nation, and irreplaceable, or suffer the trade to 
go on exactly as it does to-day and has in the past. 
We are wholly against piecemeal legislation and 
spasmodic efforts to save a bit here and a bit there. 
We want no more niggling and half-hearted legisla- 
tion in the name of ‘‘ expediency’’. We have dis- 
covered the creeping evil and moral cowardice of that 
sort of thing after two and a half years of warfare. 
Its effect on the recruiting business in this country has 
been proved as disastrous as it was felt all through to 
be degrading, and there are various other matters 
which have been tentatively nibbled at in the same 
fear-ful manner, invariably to ill effect. Those who 
worship the false gods of expediency and compromise 
where great national principles and interests are con- 
cerned, and who would nervelessly do everything by 
fractions, should read the article by ‘‘ A Sergeant in 
Kitchener’s in the Saturpay Review of April 14, 
with its noble and its profoundly true ending. Com- 
promises between good and evil are immoral. If it is 
good for this nation to conserve its literary and art 
treasures of priceless value from an educational, 
esthetic, and spiritual point of view, then it is evil to 
suffer them to be trafficked in by foreigners for com- 
mercial ends. We hope, therefore, that the State will 
move, and move speedily, in the matter and take steps 
to prevent the sale and export from the country of 
these national heirlooms, or that the matter will be left 
alone altogether. We want no botching and tentative 
half-measures. What our Italian friends and Allies 
think of this question is shown by Dr, Cippico’s 
letter in the Review last week. All who know his 
work and ardour recognise that he speaks and writes 
with rare authority in a matter like this. 

We may as well put before our readers some of the 
provisions of the ‘‘ Pacca Law ”’ in Italy for the Pre- 
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servation of ;Mofuments and Objects of Antiquity and | 


Art. Work which has not,existed for fifty years or is due 
to living artists is excluded. Collections and treasures 
belonging to ecclesiastical bodies of any kind, churches, 
or other public buildings, are inalienable; also those 
belonging to provinces or other legally recognised 
bodies. The Ministry of Public Instruction shall pro- 
ceed to the formation of catalogues of monuments, 
objects of art, and antiques. Whoever by ownership 
or by merely having it in his possession detains a 
monument or antique treasure included in these cata- 
logues is bound to report any contract of alienation or 
change in pgssession. An identical obligation is 
enforced when, for reasons of urgency, or after notice 
by the Commission competent on such matters, the 
Minister of Public Instruction has deemed wise to have 
ordered the cataloguing of the object. This temporary 
notification is valid till the object is actually cata- 
logued. When anyone intends to sell a monument or 
artistic object the Government has the right of 
acquiring it first on equal terms within three months, 
with a six months’ extension if the Government has 
similar offers on hand and has not had time to raise the 
purchase money. Apart from the regulations con- 
cerning the Customs, the exportation of any artistic 
object is subject to a progressive tax on value, the 
value being based on the declaration of the owner 
corroborated by the opinion of duly appointed officials. 
In case of a difference of opinion the price is settled by 
a commission of experts, half nominated by the 
exporter and half by the Ministry of Public Instruction. 
It is forbidden to demolish, or even alter, monumental 
remains extant on private estates; but the owner shall 
have the right to have such remains examined by 
Government officials in order to ascertain if they are 
worthy of preservation. The Government has the 
right to execute work necessary to prevent the 
deterioration of monuments. The catalogues above 
mentioned shall be two sections, one relating to 
corporate bodies, the other to private owners. Mayors, 
parish priests, church rectors, and all administrators 
of property belonging to corporations shall present to 
the Ministry of Public Instruction a list of objects of 
art and monuments belonging to them or under their 
charge. The inscription in the catalogues of objects in 
private ownership shall be confined to those of the 
utmost value, the exportation of which would entail a 
grievous loss to artistic heritage and to history. 

Government and officials who break the law are 
liable to a fine of not less than 50 lire and not exceeding 
4400. The omission to report any alienation or 
change in possession of a catalogued article is punished 
by a similar fine. If an object of art cannot be traced, 
or has been sent out of the kingdom, an indemnity 
equal to its value is added to the penalty above 
mentioned. 

Italy, it will be acknowledged, has learnt to value 
her national heirlooms. Shallow critics are sometimes 
inclined to accuse her of materialism and of the Real 
Politik habit. They do not understand her passionate 
devotion to the arts and traditions without which great 
nations are but as clay and dust. 


‘MOTHER MINE: LOVED WINCHESTER.” 
HE country, to-day delightful, was even more 

J delightful fifty years ago. The city then had 
hardly spread beyond the college. No tine of villas 
united St. Michael’s to St. Cross; no railway with 
cutting and embankment mutilated the side of St. 
Catherine’s Hill; the villages to the south were villages 
still; there was not even a railway station for seven 
miles south of Winchester. 

To the north the city, out of bounds, barred the way 
to the meadows of the upper Itchen; but east and west 
and south there was open country close at hand, water- 
meadows with their ‘‘ glittering streams ’’; downs on 
either hand unfenced, unploughed, opened for miles 
beyond our boyish ken; on the downs or beyond them 
lay copses, spinneys, and woods. 


Had any other school.a country so alluring to a boy 
who loved the open air? 

Just beyond the New Field—then ‘truly new, for iin 
my day the first match was played in it, that never-to- 
be-forgotten game, in which, after a long series of 
defeats, we beat Eton by one run—you were at once in 
the country. Across one meadow, golden with butter- 
cups in May, was the ancient Waterman’s Hut. ls 
that standing still unchanged? The dark pool below 
the hatch always held great trout, perhaps five or six 
pounds in weight. From the hut a rough cart-track, 
fringed on either side by ivy-covered ash trees and 
old gnarled thorns—a favourite nesting-place of many 
finches—ran across the water-meadows to the New 
Barge, then in working order and full of clear water, 
and so across Tunbridge to St. Catherine’s Hill. 
Beyond St. Catherine’s were miles of open downs. 

The short turf of the downs was pleasant to the 
tread at all times of the year. And what can rival 
the fragrance of a chalk down under the hot breath 
of a day in June? The hum of bees among the thyme, 
the harebells dancing in the wind, the flowers peculiar 
to the chalk, dropwort with its white sprays, and 
yellow-wort with its unusual leaves, the butterflies and 
moths: blues and skippers and burnets of vivid colour. 
On the south side of St. Catherine’s were a few patches. 
of heather—strange to find heather on a chalk hill. 
Have Winchester archeologists ever explored the 
gravel which surely here underlies the chalk, for the 
eoliths which should be found therein? In the longer 
grass, amid the heather, titlarks had their nests. Fur- 
ther afield, in the spinneys and ecopses which edged 
the downs, in the firs and tall thorns, we used to find 
nests of wood pigeon, magpie and jay. 

On the opposite side of the valley of the Itchen there 
were other miles of unfenced downs. Past Oliver’s 
Battery, on the way to Hursley, the copses were full 
in summer of Solomon’s seal with its graceful arching 
stems hung with green bells, and the compact bright 
green bushes of a white dogrose which loved the chalk. 
Beyond the downs were the woods of Hursley. Here, 
in all his glory, ruled the white admiral. With what 
majestic grace he sailed up and down a clearing in 
a great wood! The flight of a fritillary is attractive, 
but more elusive, more capricious; his course is almost 
too swift, too erratic to please the eye. But the white 
admiral, quick though his movements may be, is more 
deliberate, more stately, more easy for the eye to 
follow. His vitality and grace cannot be described in 
words. He dominates the scene. 

On the way to the downs and Hursley we used to 
find marbled whites, and, if I remember rightly, the 
rarer wood-white. Once, on the railway bank, f 
caught one of the rarer fritillaries, I think the greasy 
fritillary. 

Three birds are always associated in my memory 
with Winchester. First, and above all, the dabchicks 
on the Itchen; next the reed-warblers in the water 
meadows, especially by second “‘ pot ’’, the second loch 
on the New Barge; and then the titlarks on St. Cathe- 
rine’s Hill. It was always a pleasure to find their nests 
cunningly hid among the heather. The nest of the 
reed-warbler is so unusual in its shape that its picture 
remains firmly fixed in my mind. But the dabchick 
is somehow more connected with Winchester than any 
other bird. I never see one now without my thoughts 
travelling back in a flash to the black specks seen afar 
on the wider reaches of the Itchen. 

I wrote home fifty years ago: ‘‘ There are-a lot of 
dabchicks on the river; you can’t get at all close, 
they dive directly they see you’’. That early impres- 
sion still remains associated with Winchester, perhaps 
because of that very iliusiveness of the bird, perhaps 
because of the difficulty of getting their eggs. The 
nest was not easy to find, as it looked like any orher 
chance heap of half-decayed leaves of rushes and water- 
plants; and even if the nest did contain eggs they 
were carefully hidden under a covering of feaves. And 


when the nest was at last found it was not easy to — 


reach the eggs. The dabchicks at Winchester nested 
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in the still pools and backwaters connected with the! only seen flies, say in Sahara on a burning day, scarcely 


main river, but placed their nests where they could 
not be reached without wading. 1 remember one with- 
in a mile of the college in a pool among the osier beds 
near St. Cross. The water was not deep, but the 
pottom was treacherous and often covered unknown 
depths of mud. 

Reed-warblers are not at any time, I believe, a com- 
mon bird, but in those days were frequently to be seen 
in the big reed beds which fringed the Itchen, espe- 
cially in the lower reaches of the river. Their long 
narrow nest hung suspended between three or four 
tall reeds several feet above the surface of the water, 
swinging to and fro with every movement of the air. 

The country round Winchester had so many charms 
that it is hard to say in what consisted its chief attrac- 
tion—its woods, its downs, or water-meadows. The 
latter filled the valley, threaded by the several channels 
of the Itchen and intersected with many lesser streams 
and rills of clear running water. There were the birds 
that haunted the meadows: wagtails, sedge-warblers, 
and black-headed buntings; there were also the water- 
plants, the marsh trefoil with its beautiful flowers, 
water-avens with its drooping heads, and the butter-bur 
with its great leaves. Perhaps, of all, the meadows in 
the lower reaches of the Itchen were the most delight- 
ful: yellow in early summer with buttercups and white 
with may. Hawthorn in full blossom with buttercups 
below—was ever anything more lovely than those 
meadows by the Itchen? 

Has any other school to-day a country more delight- 
ful toa boy who loves the open air? 

E. G: B. 


PERILS AT THE BASE, AND AT THE FRONT. 
a might help to get the war into the right focus if 

one were to enumerate, respectively, some of the 
daily pains and perils at home and some of those at the 
fighting fronts in France and elsewhere. For instance, 
as to the former, there are : (1) The darkness and.gloom 
of the streets after nightfall. If one’s electrictorch has 
given out it is easy to miss the kerb and come 
sprawling on one’s face on the muddy road. (2) No 
drink after 9.30 is enough to force upon the 
least observant of us the truth that there is a war on. 
(3) What! another club to be commandeered for 
munitions or other national service! (4) Going into 
the Special Constabulary and being called up over a 
Zeppelin raid on a wettish night at 1 a.m., and 
crawling home on foot at 5.30 a.m. with the milk. (4) 
Margarine instead of fresh Dorset for breakfast in an 
tconomically adjusted household. (5) The scream of 
the “‘ Hun-Stigginses ” if they are asked what they 
will take to drink. (6) The cold-blooded threat of 
fresh-water fish, such as chub, for one of the coming 
daily menus. (7) The increasing scarcity and inde- 
pendence of taxi-cab drivers. (8) The fear lest the 
tewspaper posters will never be entirely restored. (9) 
The ominously growing size of the YOU on National 
Service advertisements where the faces of popular 
favourites were expected. (10) The difficulty of getting 
noticed by the service at one’s favourite restaurant. 
The weather. 

These are a selection of the tortures endured at the 
tase, endured without any compensation, be it 
tmembered, in the way of glory—no M.C.’s, D.S.O.’s, 
tnd V.C.’s for the sufferers at home. Of course, there 
wre inconveniences at the front too—every fair- 
ninded sufferer at the base admits it. Thus (1) there 
‘the inconvenience of ‘having your head, arm, face, 
“ot, or hand removed by shell-fire; and (2) more than 
“easionally the mysterious disappearance into space | 

every discoverable portion of your anatomy on a 
fell bursting within a very short distance. (3) There 
Sthe ice-cold of the trenches, varied from time to time 
the rivers and quicksands of mud flowing to a depth. 
* six feet or more into which one is plunged in the 
mtk. (4) The ice having ‘been thawed to ‘mud, <and 
“mud converted by ‘heat into clouds of fine dust, 


realise what poison-carrying flies at the front can be. 
(5) In many advanced spots there is always the excite- 
ment of finding yourself with your whole trench Jifted 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
GERMAN PRISONERS IN ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
28 April 1917. 
Sm,—Sir Alfred ‘Turner has very properly called 
attention to the fact that there are in this country 
sufficient fanatics to contribute comforts and luxuries 
to the value of £31,000 to our overfed and over- 
pampered German prisoners, men who a few months 
ago were, as likely as not, butchering our wounded 
and committing every kind of brutality on the civilian 
population of the countries through which they were 
passing. Surely the names of the subscribers to this 
fund should be more widely known. 
The list that has been published by the British 
Empire Union Monthly Record contains the names of 
following :— 


Sir Ernest Schiff 50 0 
Sir Edgar 5 o 

and 
Sir Ernest Cassel 200 0 0 
Mr. Barrow Cadbury ............... 750 © 0 
Cadbury 1,500 0 
Mr. Joseph Rowntree ..............- 0 O 
Among the politicians-we have: 

Lord Courtney 30 0 
The Rt. Hon. W. H. Dickinson, 

Mr. Aneurin Williams, M.P....... 10 0 Oo 
The Rt. Hon J. W. Williams, 

The Rt. Hon. Sir J. Simon, 

25 0 0 

and 
Viscount Haldane of Cloan,O.M. 75 © 0 


I presume this is a registered charity. If so, who 
is responsible for allowing such a body to exist? 
Your obedient servant, 
Wirson Noste. 


THE NATION’S HEIRLOOMS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
3 May 1917. 

Str,—I have been very much interested in Mr. John 
Lane’s suggestion that the official information amassed 
by the collectors of Death and Estate ‘Duties should be 
utilised for the purpose of obtaining a record of ‘the 
works of art-in this country. If these officials were 
empowered to obtain photographs of all the works 
which are exempted from these duties so Jong as ‘they 
remain unsold the value of such a record, if properly 
arranged and preserved, would in a few years become 
of inestimable value to all serious students of the history 
of art. 
But it occurs ‘to me that a weighty objection might 
be raised to Mr. Lane’s'further suggestion that ‘such a 
collection of documents should be made accessible to 
the public. This would expose ‘the owners to.a great 
deal of trouble and annoyance ‘from dealers, and ‘would 
undoubtedly facilitate ‘the ‘sale ‘and export of the artistic 
treasures still remaining ‘in the country. In the able 
atticle in your issue ‘of 14 April, on “‘ The Nation’s 
Heirlooms’’, you drew ‘timely attention to the 
disastrous effects on our intellectual and spiritual 
interests of the present drain on the nation’s heirlooms, 
and I am sure it is not Mr. ‘Lane's intention to do 
anything which would increase the: sure on-owners 
to ‘sell ‘their works of art. ‘But I think ‘this objection 
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could be removed if the documents in question were 
placed on the same footing as all other information in 
Government archives—i.e., were regarded as private 
and confidential for at least a period of years. 

Even if such documents and information were not 
made immediately accessible to the general public, they 
would be immensely valuable to the Government and 
to the officials of our national museums and galleries.’ 
The office in which they were preserved would indeed 
become the nucleus of an office for the collection of 
information on matters of art similar to those offices of 
information on trade and other subjects which Mr. 
Lloyd George has been wise enough to found recently. 
Should a Ministry of Fine Arts ever be created such an 
office would have to be created. But even as things 
now are such an office would be of great use to the 
Treasury, which has to deal with the administration of 
our art galleries and many other important matters 
relating to the Fine Arts. It would make for general 
efficiency if the Treasury could be supplied with full 
and accurate information about the subjects with which 
it has to deal. And, as Mr. Lane has pointed out, 
neither the National Gallery, the National Portrait 
Gallery, nor the Department of Prints, etc., in the 
British Museum has the means of collecting the kind 
of information which an office like that which I have 
in mind would collect. 

For these reasons I think that all who care for the 
interests of art should support Mr. Lane’s suggestion. 
With the modification I have ventured to suggest, and 
some possible extension, it would undoubtedly make 
for increased efficiency in the administration of our 
museums and art galleries, and would thus serve the 
intellectual and spiritual interests of the nation. 

R. A. 


SCIENCE AND SENTIMENT. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy Review. 


The Ford, 
Chobham. 

Sir,—Mr. ‘‘G. H. P.”’ says in your paper that 
science means ‘‘the struggle after knowledge and 
truth ’’. 

If science confined itself to struggling after truth, 
and admitted that it was merely engaged in that 
exhilarating exercise, it would not be so objectionable. 
Unfortunately, it adopts no such modest attitude. 

It drives full tilt towards the destruction of personal 
responsibility; it relegates every act of man to the 
inevitable result of foreordained causes; we are all in 
the toils of a blind invincible law; we are cogs in an 
infinite machine over which we have no control; good 
and bad conduct are the result of equally irresistible 
impellents, and praise and blame are empiy words. 

This is the world into which science seeks to force 
us, and a dreary world it is. 

The lady who lives in ‘‘ the house in the wood ”’ 
alludes to ‘‘ the microscopic béauties and harmonious 
working of the universe ’’ discovered by science as 
inspiring great writers. 

The microscope introduces us to as many horrible 
things as it does to those that are beautiful; and the 
discovery that everything is falling, or trying to fall, 
towards everything else is no doubt interesting when 
first apprehended. 

Newton with ponderous intuition guessed why an 
apple fell from the branch of the tree; but, as Ruskin 
once remarked, he made no attempt to explain the far 
more amazing problem of how the apple got up there; 
and this is typical of the scientific mind; it lights on 
some dead and dreary law of matter which never varies, 
and which from its monotony soon ceases to interest 
any but the dull, but it knows nothing and can tell us 
nothing of the law of life with its infinite variety and its 
lovely surprises. 

Thus we see that the priests of science, unable to tell 
us anything whatever about the beautiful attributes of 
life, are left to such consolation as their own doctrines 
enforce, and have to believe that their entire ignorance 


| birds. 


is the result of inevitable foreordained causes reachj 
back to a period before the solar system was a nebulg. 
Your obedient servant, 
STEPHEN COLERIDGE, 


SLAUGHTERING THE PROTECTORS OF OUR 
FOOD. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
23, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1, 
18 April 1917, 

Sir,—To any person who in the midst of the potato 
corn-sugar panic retains his common sense it appears 
an almost incredible thing that our masters in Govem. 
ment Departments have nothing to say about the pre. 
servation of insect-eating birds, but, on the contrary, 
are encouraging the wholesale and _ indiscriminate 
slaughter of these invaluable allies of the husbandmap, 
Under the guise of ‘‘ sparrow ’’ clubs, every small bind 
is slaughtered by untaught villagers and still mor 
ignorant children. This Society has recently called the 
attention of the Home Office to one formed in Surrey 
which sets out to kill ‘‘ all birds ’’ throughout the year, 
with the exception of but four species; and this isa 
sample of agricultural discernment, thanks to the lack 
of information (possibly due to lack of knowledge| 
supplied by the Board of Agriculture and the lack o 
teaching (again probably through lack of knowledge) 
in rural schools. 

Well-nigh every other great nation in the worl 
bases its bird-protection laws on the incalculable value 
to agriculture of insectivorous and vermin-destroying 
It is left to Great Britain to propose to meeta 
shortage of food crops by the irresponsible destruction 
of the very creatures upon*whom we mainly depend to 
save those crops from disastrous swarms of caterpillar, 
grub, and fly. 

In the interests of the food supply of the peopk, 
therefore, the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds 
have issued a leaflet, ‘‘ Birds, Insects, and Crops”, 
giving plain facts as to the work and value of inset: 
eating birds, and we shall be grateful if we may make 
known in your columns that copies will gladly be sett 
gratis to your readers for distribution among those who 
have sown and wish to reap the increase. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
L. GaRDINER, Secretary, 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds. 


«*» The war against wild birds which is being urged 
in many quarters is as reckless and ignorant as its 
brutal. Numbers of perfectly uninformed and callow 
people have written to the papers proposing that will 
birds should be shot on their nests this spring, partly 
for supplying human food and partly for conserving 
crops. Wild birds at nesting time are not fit fa 
human food, and, moreover, the proposal to desir 
them then is calculated to do infinite harm to our fam 
crops and garden produce of all kinds. The grem 
majority of the birds of the British Isles are largely 
and the majority are wholly, insectivorous. Ti 
destroy the insects which are the chief foes of our gral 
and our green food. A few—a very few—species 


+ birds, such as the sparrow, do far more harm @ 


good, for they only feed ‘heir young on insects for 
few weeks in each year. The winter flocks of wo 
pigeons—ringdoves and stock doves—which frequé 
our fields in autumn and winter and early spring 4 
also harmful: the difficulty is we cannot destroy i 
because they are exceedingly shy in winter and they‘ 
not stay to nest here. On the whole, the war agaif 
birds is as foolish as it is inhuman; and if it is p# 
sued the result is sure to be heavy damage to our ™ 
supply. 


‘*FOOD HOGS.”’ 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Sir,—There are two mean and disreputable class 
of people making a great fuss in this country to 
Both are probably composed largely of embusqués 
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unconscientious objectors. The first gobble up large 
meals of meat, bread, pudding, cheese, vegetables, 
biscuits, and butter, wash these down with barley 
water, etc., and then go about loudly demanding that 
the Government shall forbid the drinking of beer or 
red or white wine. They are food hogs pure and 
simple, and even when the long delayed bread and 
meat ration comes they will doubtless make up with 
extra large quantities of milk, chocolate, coffee, etc. 
The second section consists of equally greedy and 
selfish people who aré shouting for the extermination 
of all dogs. No doubt they believe that if only the 
dogs were all destroyed the poor could be fed on bones, 
graves, and odds and ends generally, whilst they 
themselves would be able to purchase and consume 
ample quantities of meat and bread, with a sufficiency 
of delicacies to fall back on at a pinch. They, too, 
are food hogs pure and simple. 
Yours faithfully, 
B. 


REPRISALS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
The Reform Club, 
25 April 1917. 

Sir,—I hope your readers will not think that the objec- 
tors to “reprisals”, such as the recent air raid on 
Freiburg, are confined to a small minority of Liberals, 
such as Mr. Molteno and the practically pro-German divi- 
sion who have been making such nuisances of themselves 
just lately. These people always give the impression, to 
the average newspaper reader, that they speak for a large 
body of advanced Liberal opinion; but, as a matter of fact, 
both here and at the N.L.C. (of which I am also a member 
of a good many years standing), they are really supported 
by a very small minority. But, nevertheless, the principle 
and active undertaking of such reprisals is, I am certain, 
most cordially condemned and detested by a very large 
majority of average Liberals. 

Mr. Bonar Law states that ‘‘ reprisals” are in certain 
circumstances inevitable, but he takes care not to define 
what he means by “‘reprisals’’. Reprisals upon the 
authors and workers of cruelty and devilishness, with 
the object of stopping their campaign of the devil, is one 
thing; cruelty and injustice, as exemplified by the Frei- 
burg raid, in which so many women and children, who 
could not possibly have had any hand in the sinking of 
hospital ships, or any other sort of “ frightfulness’’, is 
quite another. 

To persist in such ‘reprisals’? can only have two 
results: (1) In stimulating the Germans to plunge into 
still more atrocious atrocities against the weak and inno- 
cent, where it is quite impossible we can compete with 
them; and (2) in debasing the national ethics of this 
country to the “‘ Hun”? level. 

I utterly deny that there is any evidence that, in order 
to defeat the German military aristocracy, it is necessary 
to fight them with weapons from their own devil’s 
armoury. 

Let us have more faith in God and our right. Certainly 
we cannot for one moment recognise such ‘“ reprisals ”’ 
as the Freiburg raid as in any way consistent witii the 
Christian ethics. And that really ought to settle the ques- 
tion for all Christians who believe in a God of justice 
and mercy. 

Yours very obediently, 
W. H. Eyre. 


SAVING THE LIVES OF GERMANS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Revigrw. 
Oak Lodge, Guildford, 
25 April 1917. 
Sir,—The Admiralty announcement of last Saturday 
ends thus: ‘‘ We were fortunate in being able to save 
the Jives of ten German officers and 95 men from the 
vessels which were sunk”. In my view this is sickening 
hypocrisy. 


1. Are we at war for the purpose of destroying the brutal 
Huns, or for saving their lives? 

2. Are our sons and relatives, fighting and willingly 
exposing their precious lives to the constant dangers of 
warfare, to be used for the annihilation or for the aid of 
our enemies? 

3. Do we build our ships and engines of war to destroy 
or to save? 

4. Are we spending thousands of millions pounds ster- 
ling for the purpose of prolonging or ending this horrible 
war? 

5. Do we, the inhabitants of the United Kingdom, now 
on short commons, desire to sustain ourselves or our un- 
scrupulous and bestial foes? 

These are some of the many questions that should now 
engage the thoughts of our multitudinous officials. 

Military and naval foes who, in the past, have shown 
no respect for the laws of civilisation, and have adopted 
every mean and contemptible trick to mislead and sacri- 
fice our fellow-countrymen, are not the men that should 
be saved from drowning or any other end. 

Yours obediently, 
H. E. Dorpuin, Lieut.-Colonel. 


PROHIBITION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Bournemouth, 
16 April 1917. 

Sir,—In the Christian Commonwealth of 28 March 
last four pages are devoted to a report of speeches which 
were delivered to a crowded meeting at the Queen’s Hall 
on the subject of the total prohibition of drink. 

It is stated that the supporters of the meeting included 
representatives of twenty British Universities, 243 head- 
masters of schools, 100 members of Parliament . . . and 
medical officers of health for 15 million people. 

The objects of the meeting, as explained by the chair- 
man, were: (1) To protest against the destruction of food- 
stuffs by their conversion into drink; and (2) to declare 
their firm belief that the people of this country are prepared 
to make the sacrifice which total prohibition would mean. 

The speeches speedily resolved themselves into statements 
that prohibition would lead, and has led—in Canada—to abo 
lition of drunkenness, and the emptying of the jails by 50 
per cent. One speaker, Mr. Arthur Mee, accused this 
country of having ‘“ brokeg the word of the Canadian 
Government to its people’? by not having a prohibition 
camp for the soldiers when they arrived. This at once 
suggests to the average reader that it was the decree of 
the Canadian Government that all Canadians should be 
denied access to drink in England, and insinuates that 
they could not get it in Canada. 

A friend of mine, having read these speeches, drew my 
attention to them, pointing out to me.in particular the 
statements with regard to prohibition in Canada, which 
gave her, and possibly would give to a large percentage 
of readers, the impression that it has at last been proved 
—in Canada—that it is only necessary to close the public- 
houses to abolish drunkenness. 

During my stay in Western Canada, and up to January 
1915, I spent at least two years working with what is 
known in this country as the ‘‘ working classes”. In the 
districts where prohibition was in force drink was obtained 
with very little difficulty, and there was a great deal of 
secret drinking; the police-court prosecutions showed the 
great numbers of ‘‘ Blind Pigs”, or places where drink 
could be obtained ‘‘ sub rosa’’, which immediately spring 
up under prohibition; and lastly, most terrible of all, in 
places where there really was great risk in obtaining drink 
a substitute was obtained in the form of what is called 
‘snow ’’, or cocaine snuff. 

We have already had some experience in England in 
the past year of how quickly this vice can be introduced 
and carried on, but it is not realised that the vendor reaps 
such enormous profits that he naturally makes it his busi- 
ness to increase his secret customers; and the man who 
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merely ‘‘ liked his pint of beer’? may fall an easy victim 
to the cocaine habit, which leads to a far greater craving 
for a pernicious drug, the price of which is always raised 
by the secret vendor as soon as the victim is well in its 
toils, ‘thus often leading to crime to obtain the money. 

It is only fair to present the other side of the picture 
to these well-meaning people who think that by removing 
drink it is possible to do away with drunkenness, and it 
would ‘be hardly fair to suggest, after ‘holding Canada up 
to us as an example, that Englishmen would not fall so 
low as to get the cocaine habit, which so speedily made 
its appearance in London after the arrival of Canadian 
troops in England. Yours faithfully, 

SNow.”’ 


THE BAYONET. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Hurlingham Club, S.W., i 
9 April 1917. 

Sirn,—The bayonet, which, in spite of ‘‘tanks”’, 
whizz-bangs ”’, and all the gallimaufry of modern war- 
fare, remains at once the simplest and the most terrifying 
weapon on the battlefield, bears a name the origin of 
which is uncertain. It is popularly believed to recall the 
pleasant old town of Bayonne, which nestles at the bottom 
of the Bay of Biscay, since a citizen—one Puséygur—is 
credited with its invention, about 1650. Pushed into the 
mouth of the gun barrel, like a plug, it was thus adopted 
in France and England about 1675. In 1689 it was attached 
by two rings to the barrel by General Mackay, and the 
socketed bayonet was introduced by Vauban into the French 
Army in 1703. So far seems plain sailing, until a reference 
to Randle Cotgrave’s old French-English dictionary— 


published some forty years before Puséygur of Bayonne | 
was heard of—shows us that ‘‘ bayon”’, or ‘‘ baion”’, was | 
the name of the arrow or shaft discharged from the cross- | 


bow, or arbalist. 
is the baionnette—spelling which recalls the baion, but 
certainly not the town of Bayonne. 
Your obedient servant, 
J. Lanprgar Lucas. 


“SOME VIEWS RESPECTING A FUTURE LIFE.” 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
15, Cambridge Street, Hyde Park, W. 
22 April 1917. 

51r,—The kindly review by Bishop Frodsham of my book, 
‘*Some Views Respecting agluture Life,’? may, I fear, 
mislead your readers, as it somewhat misinterprets the 
purport of my volume. He writes, ‘‘ The hum-note of im- 
mortality sounds throughout Mr. Waddington’s fascinating 
dissertation. . . . Mr. Waddington professes to have seen 
only the vision of a great doubt, and yet—is an apology due 
to him for the suggestion ?—in the main he is not far from 
the opinion of Cicero, who had rather be mistaken with 
Plato than right with those who deny altogether the life 
after death”’. So far, however, from that being the case, 
I devote several pages of the book to denouncing and re- 
futing the arguments of Plato, and at page 136 I quote with 
approval the words of Matthew Arnold, ‘‘ By what futili- 
ties the demonstration of our immortality may be attempted 
is to be seen in Plato’s ‘ Phaedo’’’; while at page 86 
I quote the words of the late Professor Huxley, who wrote, 
“I neither deny nor affirm the immortality of man. I see 
no reasoa for believing in it, but, on the other hand, I have 
no means of disproving it”. It is clear, therefore, that I 
do not share the opinion of Cicero in this matter, and have 
no wish to be ‘‘ mistaken ’’, for, as stated in my book, 
“who is there that does not earnestly crave to know the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, on this 
enthralling question? Yours, etc., 

SaMUEL WADDINGTON. 


AUSTRIA AND PALACKY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Czech Press Bureau, 231, Strand, W.C. 
Sik,—In a well-informed article on ‘‘ Austria and 
the Russian Revolution” a fortnight sinee, pleading 


To-day the French name for the bayonet | 


for a federal Austria, your correspondent refers to our 
great statesman Palacky’s words: ‘‘If Austria had net 
existed it would have been necessary to invent her”, 
Allow me to explain to your readers that these words were 
uttered by Palacky in the early part of his political career, 
when he still believed in the possibility of an independent 
Bohemia inside a federal Slav Austria. Later on, owing 
to his experience in the Austrian polities—especially after 
the establishment of the Dualistic system—he gave up this 
belief for the idea of Czech independence outside Austria. 
His famous words: ‘‘ We existed before Austria—we shall 
exist after her’’, illustrate clearly his final opinion of 
Austria. Yours truly, 
J. Forman. 


A POET’S RIGHTS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
High Grange, Heme] Hempstead, 
30 April 1917. 

Sir,—I expected there would have been some comment 
this week on Mr. Maurice Johnson’s letter in the previous 
number. As there is not, may I draw your attention to the 
quotation with which he closes his letter on ‘‘ Science and 
Sentiment ’’, and the transference of authorship? F. W. 
Bourdillon has given this generation two verses of the 
highest lyrical beauty, no more perfect lines have been 
written since Landor’s ‘‘ Rose Aylmer” or Tennyson's 
““O that ’twere possible’’. I will take the pleasure of 
quoting them :— 

‘‘ The night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one; 
Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 
‘‘The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one; 
Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done.” 

The person to whom these intense and lovely lines are 
ascribed by your correspondent—rather misquoted—is briefly 
called Ella Wilcox. They have been most successfully set 
to music, and make one of the few widely sung songs 
which are also poems. Yours sincerely, 

R. SCARLETT. 


WHAT IS REAL FREEDOM? 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 

S1r,—Visions for the improvement of the world are but 
idle dreams unless they take into account human feelings 
and mundane limitations. In a vision of the perfect state 
we may agree with the writer signing “‘ English with Irish 
and American Blood’ that the millionaire could not be 
democrat, but those of us who believe that perfection must 
be sought through progress desire something more than an 
assertion of what is not perfection, which is all we find 
in the letter by ‘‘ English’. Moreover, it is assertion 
which I ‘hope to show to be unrelated to fact. Progress 
implies an acknowledgment of existing things and ad- 
vancing therefrom. The visionary builds his castle in the 
air without foundations; he is an architect who shirks 
the drudgery of his profession. To get rid of millionaires 
we must first find out the seed from which they spring, 
the soil in which they flourish. In the search we may 


| discover that the seed can be produced in large quantities, 


that all soil can be made to grow them readily. When 
they become a common wayside plant our views concern- 
ing them may be different to what they are now. This 
may be an extravagance, but the use by ‘ English” of 
the word millionaire is an extravagance; it is the phrase- 
ology of the demagogue, a torch to kindle prejudice, an 
appeal to unreason. In truth, the number of millionaires 
is so few that they are negligible factors in the pursuit 
of the perfect state. 

Stripped of hyperbole, ‘‘ English’s assertion is ‘that -free- 
dom cannot exist where there is any considerable inequality 
of position, privilege and resource. Even if we could:assent 
to this, can we decide as to the ‘limitations of inequality 
which would not be considerable? As ‘‘ English ’’ con- 
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gnes himself to regarding inequality of wealth, I shail | 


keep to the ground of his own choice. A millionaire and 
, hundred-pounder are, I presume, admittedly unequal in 
wealth, but why confine ourselves to an arbitrary figure 
merely because it can be expressed in one word, and that 
, word often used sensationally? If we agree to abolish 
the millionaire, must we not also abolish the man with 
£300,000? Once both are gone and the man with £100 
remains, can we allow anyone to possess £10,000 or even 
£1,000? For I presume that “‘ English ’’ will admit that 
there is considerable inequality between £1,000 and £100 
in resource, probably in privilege and possibly in position. 
It may be held and sustained by statistics that )if no one 
possessed more than 41,000 there is enough wealth to 
provide those who previously had only £100 with £1,000; 
but thus we come to the old threadbare fallacy of equal 
distribution of wealth. Freedom is not to be defined in 
terms of pounds and shillings. Tyranny and wealth have 
often been in partnership, but this is no proof that wealth 
must be tyrannical. 

It is a mistake to ignore that man is an animal—an 
animal that has developed a mind and acquired a soul. 
4s with all animals, the two primary forces in man are 
existence and reproduction: that is, food, security and 
love. It is a recognised fact that in animals ‘there is no 
such thing as equality, that all progression is due to in- 
equality. In man this inequality is magnified, because 
man is an animal with a mind and with a spirit. The 
greater the opportunities for variation the wider the range. 

Freedom is based on security to life, security of -food, 
ecurity to the family; and with men unequal we have ‘to 
choose whether this security is to be gotten by diminish- 
ing by statute the inequalities in man or by taking ad- 
vantage of them. One man’s chief interest is in art, that 
of another lies in commerce, of a third in wine. These 
inequalities of interest must lead to inequality in position, 
privilege, or resource, unless force is used to compel them 
to take equal interest in everything. Must all three be 
put on a daily diet of 5 oz. of art, 3 Ib. of commerce, and 
27th oz. of wine? Man being unequal will remain un- 
equal, and freedom cannot be attained by any action based 
on the false hypothesis that what is unequal is equal. 

Improvement in the condition of mankind must grow by 
means of man’s inequality. Man is not a machine, and 
appeal has to be made to something within him, uncon- 
rollable by human legislation, before the best that is 
in him can be got out of him. This might be achieved 
by the development of the sense of honour, a divine attri- 
bute which undoubtedly can ‘be cultivated by man, ‘but 
wot at present enough developed to be practical. It should 
ie, however, the ultimate aim in all schemes of progress. 
In the meantime we have to depend on other human char- 
acteristics to produce the best out of man. ‘The conse- 
quence of depending on these characteristics is inequality 
“ position, privilege, or resource. Therefore, according to 
“English ’, we cannot get the best out of man and have 
Heedom. Few of us will believe that there can he no 
reedom until man gives his work for honour. 

Cannot the poor man and the simple have as much real 
teedom as the rich man and the wise? Does real free- 
‘om mean more than that man lives secure from want 
and free from tyranny of every sort in every form? If 
“cess of wealth in the few prohibits security from want 
ithe many, then wealth in the few is a form of tyranny. 
Where everyone has security from want the manner in 
Wich excess of wealth is divided need have nothing to 
© with freedom. To obtain real freedom we have ‘to 
tude what is security from want, or, in other words, 


0 live with self-respect, to rear children in health and | 


have them educated so that the best in them is encou- 
pe. We have to decide what is tyranny or under what 
‘ditions master and man work together to mutual bene- 
' These are great problems, but their solution will not 
* aided by confusing the issue. Freedom is not to be 
Mained by making the wealthy less rich, ‘but by making 
he poor less poor. To achieve the latter it may be neces- 


“Y to take a portion of their wealth from the rich in | 


order that opportunities to improve may be given to the 
poor man which he cannot afford to pay for himself. 
There is a great distinction between thus using the wealth 
of the rich and the belief that the possession of avealth is 
in itself a crime that ought to be suppressed. If such a 
belief is becoming prevalent, ought not “‘ English” to use 
his ability to show the false reasoning that leads to its 
acceptance, rather than to increase it ‘by illogical assertion. 
Your obedient servant, 

Seot anp GAEL. 


‘CANADA AND THE WEST INDIES. 
To the Editor of ‘the ‘Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—One of the probable advantages to the West ‘Indies 
following the suggested inclusion of the islands into the 
‘Dominion of Canada would be ‘Government assistance to 
the sugar industry. | 

It would seem almost certain that large sums of money 
would be spent by a new Government in order to give the 
industry a chance to get up to date, and the expenditure 
of some millions sterling on modern machinery would offer 
the investors a practically safe and certain return. 

In the case of a Government investor the security is as 
safe as a foreign loan to a country which hands over the 
administration of its customs; and in the very doubtful 
event of the interest on money advanced for the erection 
of sugar factories not being forthcoming, an increase in 
the almost universal export tax on sugar would at once 
meet the case. 

To give one instatfte only: One of the islands in the 
Leeward Group was until a few years ago manufacturing 
sugar in the same way and often with the same machinery 
as the planter of the ’50’s. After several years wasted in 
haggling over terms, a private company erected a modern 
factory, costing some £150,000, giving the planters such 
liberal terms that the factory becomes their property in a 
certain number of years. 

Before the outbreak of war, and when prices were 
normal, this factory had paid dividends of over 10 per 
cent.; and the increase in the production of sugar from 
the same acreage was very considerable, simply owing to 
the fact that the acreage served by the factory produced a 
ton of superior quality sugar from roughly nine tons of 
cane, whereas the rest of the island was and still is using 
roughly 15 tons of cane to produce a ton of sugar worth 
10 per eent. less in value. 

By raising the present export tax of 4s. or 5s. a ton to 
1os. on factory-made sugar, the Government would jpro- 
bably obtain an immediate return of sufficient money to 
pay most of the interest on the capital, and would have 
the satisfaction of knowing that it was the extra sugar 
produced from the same acreage which had largely shared 
in finding the interest. Any deficit could come out of 
profits, and the balance of the profits could be shared by 
the planters; or a better plan would be to credit the profits 
to the island itself in such a way that it would become 
the owner of the factory ina certain namber of years. 

There is no doubt in the minds of anyone whe knows 
Canada and the West Indies that some such plan would ‘be 
adopted by the Canadian Government if the West Indies 
were a part of the Dominion, and perhaps it might be 
suggested that the British Government might think % 
worth while to consider it, and not expect a colony which 
is still obliged in very many cases to manufacture sugar 
with machinery which cannet extract more than 50 per 
cent. of the juice to compete with ‘beet sugar and its 95 
per cent. efficiency and smaller freights, not to mention 
Government subsidies. 

Until the West Indian sugar industry is brought 
up to date, it is not dikely to bé able to compete with beet, 
and few who know the reduction in cost of producing cane 
(due to the planter concentrating on the production of cane 
without the cost and worry of manufacture), the increased 
tonnage of stigjar produced per acre, and the increased value 
of the sugar produced, wauld hesitate for one instant to 
afficm that'British-grown cane sugar can compete success- 


fully with bounty-fed beet. Yours, etc., 
PLANTER. 
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REVIEWS. find a simple numbering straight ahead, as if the poe. 
MR. MASEFIELD AND SOME OTHERS. were all a part of one regular sequence. 


** Lollingdon Downs and other Poems, with Sonnets.” 
By John Masefield. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net. 
“Poems.” By Brian Brooke (Korongo), with a Fore- 

word by M. P. Willcocks, and nine illustrations. 
John Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 
“*Maple-Leaf Songs.”’ By Frederick Niven. Sidgwick 
& Jackson. 1s. net. 
““ A Highland Regiment.” By E. A. Mackintosh, M.C., 
Lieut. Seaforth Highlanders. John Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 
“‘Early Poems.’ By T. Geoffrey W. Henslow, 2nd 
Lieut. 4th Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 
“The Gentlewoman,’’ 70-7 Long Acre. 5s. net. 
OETRY is one of the greatest and noblest energies 
of man. It spans the infinite and lifts him above 
the hampering earth. It points the hands of the blind 
to the further shore of their desire; it expresses 
‘thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears’’. It 
frames by magic beyond the grasp of the psychologist 
out of three sounds ‘‘ not a fourth sound, but a star’’. 
It is not a clever way of saying something apt in 
rhyme. It is not 


‘* Things done, that took the eye and had the price; 
O’er which from level stand 
The low world laid its hand, 
Found straightway to its mind, could value in a 
trice ’’. 


We are therefore by no means so Teady as the general 
world to talk of ‘‘poems’’ when we see verses. 
Verses can be turned out in metrical lines with a par- 
ticular number of feet; they are not necessarily or 
commonly miraculous. 

Mr. Masefield is a poet, and in saying that we put 
him above a crowd of apt and fluent performers who 
have been too readily credited with the poet’s vision 
and style by the easy-going criticism of to-day. But 
it would be idle for us to pretend that Mr. Masefield 
has already achieved that kind of mastery which makes 
criticism doubt its very objections, and which raises 
a new and effective school of verse. His work shows 
that ‘‘ spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings ”’ 
which Wordsworth regarded as the basis of good 
poetry; and he ‘‘ rejoices more than other men in the 
spirit of life that is in him’’. He finds the miracle of 
life a real miracle in spite of the baffling obscurity 
which surrounds it. His present volume is at once a 
withdrawal and an advance. Both movements are 
satisfactory, though their results are not so notable as 
some of Mr. Masefield’s earlier successes. There is 
no single piece here so good as his lines on his 
mother printed in the ‘‘ Oxford Book of English 
Mystical Verse ’’’. But he has largely laid aside those 
scenes of violence couched in defiantly bad language 
which seemed to be his favourite matter a while since. 
Perhaps the war with its endless tragedy of violence, 
loss, and supreme self-sacrifice has put out of cate the 
second-rate savagery of the newest school by which 
they seemed anxious to prove their virility. Though 
Mr. Masefield over-uses the adjective ‘‘ red’’, his 
one poem of red-blooded stuff here is a grotesque 
failure. A father beats his daughter. His son shoots 
him for it and is hanged. 


‘* Kyrle took his cobb’d stick 
And beat his daughter ; 
He said: ‘ I’ll teach my chick 
As a father oughter ’. 


‘* His father clubbed 
The girl on the head. 

Young Will upped 
And shot him dead.”’ 


We do not expect to see this effort preserved in 
future anthologies of great poetry. The piece 
mentioned in the title, and many others, have no 
heading, though that addition would have helped to 
elucidate some obscure points here and there. We 


| expressed, partly because they are severely compressed, 


—= 


This is rath 
a foolish proceeding. Mr. Masefield should have 
out the occasional pieces and made a separate gro 
of them, and he should have numbered apart his ¢ 
meditative sequences, if, indeed, they are not ong 
They deal—mainly in the sonnet form—with 
unseen processes of life, the myriad cells which main 
it, the problems of whence and to what purpose pogilh 
humanity tends, the puzzles of other worlds and ungess 
suns, and, later, with the allied inquiry concerning ti 
pursuit of Beauty in life, that transient and tricky 
power which comes and goes, glorifying the dust whig 
1s man, lifting us 

‘* Out of the noisy sick-room of ourselves ’’, 


This region of science and philosophy, touched } 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ In Memoriam ’’, has remained for th 
most part beyond the range of poetry. John Davidsy 
made a brave attempt to bring it nearer Parnassus 
and in some of his sonnets Mr. Masefield has dogg 
well with intractable material. At his best his sen 
of imagery and of diction is what a poet’s should be 
but his technique and style are not yet always those 
an authentic master. His thoughts are not always cleary 


The las 
fr. Ni 
Lieut 
wrote V 
printed 


Yet we think that in choosing to dance in the chains¢ 
the sonnet he has secured the very discipline of form 
which his art needs. He has not the philosophic equip 
ment of Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie, and he tells 
that he was taught in youth what the fool said in hig 
heart—that there is no God. We know nothing of hig? 
aptitude for, or training in, science or philosophy, buta mak 
present he seems to us like a lost Platonist. Ty puch u 
poems on country sights and sounds and on haunted ad : 
places are pleasant, but they are much less importaim’’® th 
than the philosophic musings. Here is a‘sonnet 
queries on life : omen 


‘* What is this atom which contains the whole, 
This miracle which needs adjuncts so strange, 
This, which imagined God and is the soul, 
The steady star persisting amid change? 
What waste, that smallness of such power 

need 
Such clumsy tools so easy to destroy, 
Such wasteful servants difficult to feed, 
Such indirect dark avenues to joy. 
Why, if its business is not mainly earth, dq“ 
Should it demand such heavy chains to sense? beider! 
A heavenly thing demands a swifter birth, as”: 
A quicker hand to act intelligence ; eafort! 
An earthly thing were better like the rose, “ Dog 
At peace with’ clay from which its beauty grows.” 


We do not like ‘‘contriven’’ as a rhyme ls a ¢ 
‘heaven ’’, or such a metrical jolt as that in ver 7 


‘* Her of whose beauty I am only the pen ’’. hou 


But generally Mr. Masefield’s vocabulary is effective sae 
used. His lines have dignity and imagination, am on 
we think he has gained by dropping his craving i ch gr 
extraordinary incident and those gross and vile. 
stimulants to attention which the true poet should 0 bul 
need. These phrases are not ours: they come frot bmper 
Wordsworth’s Preface to ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads ’’, whit... ’ 
more than a century old, has still some apt matter... : 
latter-day poets. 
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Captain Brian Brooke lost his life at Mamem Th 
leading his men with unabated courage in spite ‘ 7 
wounds. In British East Africa he had a great naa The 
as a hunter, and the Masai made him their blood E 
brother and called him ‘‘ Korongo ”’, the ‘‘ Big Matt gre is 


He trained himself deliberately for the life of physi@ ‘ 
hardship in the open, and readers of the Foreword} 
Miss Willcocks will easily see what a splendid mam? 
was. His life was a poem, but he did not write poety 
His verses are like those of Adam Lindsay Gorda 
free-and-easy records of ‘‘ The Call of the Wild 
close communings with Nature, tales of fine horse. 
lonely souls, and sinners going right at the end, 4 
downright denunciation of some of the humbugs 
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AY 

There are unusual rhymes, like ‘‘ stand 
he poems: ’’ and ‘‘ Sandhurst ’’, and everywhere plenty of 
18 Tathiee, artless human nature. At best the author reminds 
ive take; of the happy lilt of Bret Harte. But we do not 
it growink of Captain Brooke as an author; he is a staunch 
t his ¢ bad resolute man, who knew neither fear nor defeat. 
NOt OmM In his ‘‘ Maple-Leaf Songs’’ Mr. Niven does for 
with thilicanada what Captain Brooke did for East Africa. 
ich makiMgoth use queer words for the home-staying Briton, but 
0S€ Por, Niven brings to his vivid pictures of the ‘‘ bench- 
id the ‘‘chipmunk’’, and the ‘‘ red man’s 
rNiNg tiinee '’, the tact and skill of the man of letters, which 
d trickginake all the difference. His ‘‘ B.C.”’ has been copied 
USt Whidiliad recopied by the Canadians in France. He is occa- 


sionally careless, but he recaptures the genuine feeling 
or the free life of rivers, vast, lonely spaces, and all 
he strong life of the vigorous worker : 


uched } 
1 for th 
Davids 
arnassus, 
has done! 
his Seng 
hould be; 
s those 
Clearly 


‘* The haunting Northland rivers 

Disturb me here in town, 

In Montreal I hear them call 
As I go up and down; 

Behind the buzz and clang of cars, 
The rattle and the hum, 

In street and square, and everywhere, 
Because the spring has come ’’. 


iat The last piece in the book, ** Inventory ’’, shows that 
> of fone” Niven is a lover of jewelled words and fine phrases. 
hic equi Lieutenant Mackintosh, of the Seaforth Highlanders, 
» tells wmprote verse at Oxford before the war, and some of it is 
aid in amprated here. He has a considerable measure of 
ing of hig ccomplishment, but, somehow, not enough, we think, 
hy, butal »make a poem memorable throughout. He does not 
ist. ‘Tagpouch us as Mr. Harvey did with “‘ A Gloucestershire 
1 haunted”. Perhaps his very fluency is a snare. Lines 
important ave the authentic thrill, and then comes a flaw, some- 
sonnet deg too commonly said. ‘‘ Snow in France’’, for 
pstance, is charming, but it sinks with the phrase: 
" ‘‘ And flares go up and bullets fly 
. The way they did before ”’. 
” jet, after all, there are at least two pieces which the 
; ture anthologist of war poetry will not readily miss. 
er shoul rom a War Station ”’ tells how 
‘* In Oxford now the lamps are lit, 
The city bells ring low, 
And up and down the silent town 
The ghosts of friendship go ’’; 
d ‘The Waiting Wife’? has the true Celtic 
se? Seid 


tsiderium for him who returns no more. 
as”: the fine spirit of the pipers of old is in this 
taforth Highlander. 
“Poeta nascitur et fit’’: that was the saying of 
ennyson. As an untaught bard, Lieutenant Henslow 
aa great deal to learn. Pieces like that ‘‘ To the 
iver Thames ’’, which was ‘‘ written in a quarter of 
hour between Cannon Street Station and East 
roydon ’’, are not likely to be worth anything. The 
mmon themes of verse have already been occupied by 
riters of masterpieces. He who ventures again on 
ich ground must have a new vision, a new power of 
S own to make old things new. Mr. Henslow’s 
cabulary is worn with immemorial usage; he is 
hmpered by the exigencies of rhyme, and equally by 
hat a great poet called the binding power of common- 
lace. His ‘* Elegy ’’ after Gray includes the stanza: 


mem The subtle bondage of a fast increasing debt, 
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n spite ¢ The heavy taxes on the land or town, 

reat nam The local rates a growing burden yet, 

eir blood Bring not this country fame or fair renown ’’. 
ig Man "Bere is another piece, called ‘‘ The Poet’s Cross ”’: 
of af “Poets all should not have been 

Who labour in 1915, 

ore Unless their poems and their odes, 

ee pes “ Short in length and writ in codes, 

y Wild " Express for the material mind 

a nomad Soulless themes with trade behind ’’. 

, end, a such as these, though supported by pictures due 


imbugs @ “'* best artists, can hope for no fame in the world. 


OUR ALLY, ITALY. 


“ Six Months on the Italian Front.” By Julius M. Price. 
Chapman & Hall. 
CENES and acts of the great daily tragedy of the 
actual war are so fully fixing our attention 
on single and immediate events which are happening 
under our eyes that the imagination becomes unavoid- 
ably suppressed for the moment, and other scenes and 
acts which are contingent parts of the same drama 
necessarily fail to attract full consideration. 

These scenes and acts, however, are hardly less 
important than the others, very often in the develop- 
ment of the war; and if to our defective power of 
visualising the events in their complex totality they 
seem perchance to belong to the background of the 
drama, which has our chief interest, we should do our 
best not to neglect them, as they are essential and vital 
parts of our own immediate national and imperial 
destiny in the world. 

It would be foolish, on the other hand, to hide from 
ourselves that, among some other highly important 
historical events of the present moment, the great 
war our gallant Italian Allies are fighting in 
the Trentino, on the Carso, in the Adriatic, and in the 
Balkans, has not always been put in the right perspec- 
tive before the eyes of the public. We cannot say 
whose fault it is if very little is known in this country 
of what is going on beyond the Stelvio in the southern 
part of our common western front, which reaches from 
the North Sea to the west of Monfalcone, on the 
Adriatic. Last August, when Lord Northcliffe sent his 
remarkable series of letters from the Isonzo to the 
‘* Times ”’, he complained that little was known in Italy 
about the achievemets of England and about Sir 
Douglas Haig’s marvellous exploits on the Somme. 


ele regretted, at the same time, that hardly anything 


was known in this country of what was going on in 
Italy and with Cadorna’s magnificent troops. It was 
then the culminating moment of the capture of Gorizia. 
The Press certainly showed well at that time 
how deep, if not always aptly expressed, are the 
feelings which are binding this nation to its southern 
Mediterranean Ally—allied to us by Nature itself (i.e., 
by geography and history), better even than by fickle 
and variable diplomacy. 

We have watched since then day by day both the 
leading English and Italian newspapers. Whilst, how- 
ever, the latter have devoted and are still devoting 
two or three daily columns full of a very sympathetic 
interest to English politics and war, our papers, with 
very few and rare exceptions, have almost forgotten 
the very existence of an Italian nation and of an 
imimense Italian war, which is, after all, an intrinsic 
part of our own war, and has the identical tenacity and 
aims. 

There have been some exceptions, of course, in this 
unjustifiable oblivion and silence of our Press, and, 
besides the above-mentioned articles by Lord North- 
cliffe, which were highly appreciated in Italy, 
and have helped to dispel many prejudices and fears 
in that country, we remember now the series of articles 
dealing with our Ally’s war by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
Dr. James Murphy, and some few others. 

We do not want to compare those writings with 
each other. Every one of them has brought home to 
English readers the urgent necessity of closer and 
more intimate, present and future, relations between 
us and the Italians. To stand together and to intensify 
both the intellectual and the economical interchanges 
among England, Italy, and France is to build our 
common future on a very sound political basis for the 
defence of the world’s peace and of our own’ Western 
civilisatiqn. 

Most opportune and timely, therefore, among the 
few publications already devoted to Italy is Mr. Julius 
Price’s book, dealing with the operations of the Italian 
Army from the Stelvio to the Adriatic (1915-1916). 
Mr. Price is the well-known war artist correspondent 
of the ‘‘ Illustrated London News’’, and he had 
the privilege of following the Italian armies all along 
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their five hundred: miles: long front inithe period which | 


might be rightly called preparatory. in their hard war. 
Very few people in this country probably realise the 
magnitude not only of the Italian effort, but of the 
daring risk of Italy’s intervention in the war. 
dreads to imagine what might have happened to those 
lovely shrines of art, 
villages of Lombardy and Venetia, if something not far 
short of a miracle and Cadorna’s great strategic 
genius had not succeeded in pushing the valiant Italian 
Alpinis and other infantrymen, lacking the support of 
any heavy artillery, beyond’ their Alpine frontiers in 
the last days of May 1915. One ought to read the 
perfervid and picturesque pages of Mr. Price to realise 
that legendary achievement, which, at a most critical 
moment of the European war, has justified by its 
beauty Italy’s bold and hazardous intervention in the 
war. 

Mr. Price’s notes, as well as his excellent drawings 
which adorn the book, represent a very graphic and 
faithful description and comment of what has been one 
of the freest and most idealistic revelations of a 
nation’s spontaneous and tremendous will towards 
unity and freedom and justice in the actual war. 


A NOVEL OF REAL POWER, 


“What Lies Beneath.” By Benjamin Swift. Chapman 
&°Hall. 6s. 


-*HIS is: a novel of singular power and virility. 
Pleasant it is not. It has a sharp-and acid tang, 
a distinctive flavour that leaves a taste behind. It has 
neither lightness, gaiety, nor humour, but it is one of 
those books. written: with an intensity amounting 
- almost to genius which bite into the n.emory and which 
it is impossible to forget. ‘‘ Nude Souls ’’, by the same 
author, some years ago was just such another. But, 
memorable as that book was, Mr. Benjamin Swift has 
made great strides since then. He is no ordinary 
novelist. He is a writer of keen intellect with an 
abnormal voracity for life. He lays bare the secrets 
of the human heart with absolute pitilessness. He 
has no mercy on the reader or himself. He makes no 
concessions. He aims at neither conciliating the reader 
nor tickling his palate. With a kind of savagery he 
tears away the veil that screens:the indecencies of life 
and reveals: to us nature in the raw. His work has 
hectic qualities. He seems to be writing in a fever. 
And the chief cause of his rage is his hatred of reli- 
gion, of conventional religion, at any rate. With the 
most vehement invective he pours out through the 
mouths of his characters the vials of his wrath on all 
those misguided and brainless people who, even through 
the war, can still believe in Christianity. ‘‘ Christianity 
is the religion of sorrow.. Like the old pagan systems, 
too, it is a religion of blood. It is a very depressing 
‘eligion, perhaps the most depressing ever devised. 
. Lam:hoping that the war will produce a new Vol- 
taire.’’ So obsessed is he with the idea that the Chris- 
tiam religion is the enemy of mankind that he allows 
the constant obtrusion of: the theme, in season and out 
of season, to spoil the artistic symmetry of: his novel. 
‘* The Churches are slowly sinking, but the rats are 
still in the ship. From all sides comes the cry that 
the pulpits have lost their hold. We are asked what 
we shall put in their place? Merely the truth.’’ The 
‘* truth ’’ which Mr. Swift offers us is that man is not 
the degraded creature fallen from a high estate, “‘ as 
the dogmas of the Church imply,’’, but, a creature 
loaded with a fearful handicap who has come out of 
the midnight, out of a jungle, out of the ape, in a wild 
struggle upwards. 
‘“What.Lies Beneath ”’ is the chronicle of a ‘feverish 
- week in the story, of a: Victorian family who lived in 
Russell Square. Joseph Ravendale, a:religious fanatic 


who made a- fortune out of: the publication of: 


Bibles, had. three wives by whom he had nine 
children, whom he. ruled with a:rod of iron. Two of 
his. wives were widows with a child apiece, and com- 


One | 


which are the towns and | 


| with little strings and wires.’’ 


_ plications oecurred in this large houseHold. One of 
| his sons, Sebastian, fell in love with: His step-sister, 
| Ruby Delmore, daughter of Joseph Ravendale’s seconq) 
_ wife. The intimacy was opposed: with the utmost fury 
by Mr. Ravendale, but in vain. Sebastian’ arrives 
home from the front badly wounded and bringing: with 
him a crowd of Belgian refugees whose characters and 
behaviour Mr. Swift most cleverly describes. Ruby 
rushes to nurse Sebastian and is ordered out of the 
house by Ravendale. The reason: for his opposition 
to the match is made plain when it’ is’ revealed that 
Ravendale had had relations with Mrs: Delmore before 
he married her, and believes—wrongly, as it afterwards 
_ turns out—that Ruby is his own child. Like many 
religious fanatics he had the passions of a giant. “A 
man trying to tie down his passions with: gospels and 
prayers is like Gulliver being tied down by Lilliputians 
This, his one lapse 
from his moral code, so preys upon his mind that when 
he sees its awful consequences can no longer be evaded 
he takes his own life. Into the character of Joseph 
Ravendale, who, for all his rapacity and tyranny, had 
a certain grandeur, Mr. Swift has entered with un. 
erring instinct. Ravendale is a real création portrayed 
with an absolute fidelity that carries conviction. If 
Mr. Swift had only given him to us he would have 
done a notable thing by adding to the immortal picture 


gallery of fiction. But the other characters, although’ 
not so carefully elaborated; are just'as skilfully limned. 
Ruby Delmore, the Belgian adventuresses: who exploit 
their own country’s need, Sheerson, Ravendale’s 
manager, who, through the discovery of one lapse; has 
been cowed into working on miserable terms for his 
hard employer, Lady Hollersby,. the Nonconformist 
peeress who finds in philanthropy the best means of 
social advancement, all are real persons carefully ob 
® served and depicted by a master hand. The handling 
of the motley crowd of characters whom the author 
introduces is a triumph of stage management. They 
come and go naturally and easily, and without any 
sense of being dragged in for the purpose of making 
a story, and each has his or her own part in the final 
climax to which the whole scheme works up with the 
relentless inevitability of Greek drama. Mr. Benjamin 
Swift’s book is a fine achievement, and if only he had 
succeeded in keeping under control his violent anti- 
pathies it might have been a really great. book. As 
it is, it stands out as one of the best novels of the year. 


ONCE A MONTH. 


Dr. Arthur Shadwell starts the “ Nineteenth Century” for 
April -with’ “ Towards the End ”’, a discussion of the present 
situation in the war. He writes that “it cannot drag.on it 
definitely ’ because “it is the pace that kils”’, a pace th 
has gone on increasing of late. He pays a warm tribute to 
our. war correspondents, and notices the paraphrases whid 
conceal or minimise defeat. Among the weak points om ow 
side he does well in laying stress on the scandal of’ youthl 
indispensables”’ who are being exempted. In “‘Ireland’s? 
in the War” Mr. Edgar Crammond gives some’ significial 
statistics which should be read by all who regard Ireland 
a poor, decaying and downtrodden country. As a matted 
fact} compared with England, Wales and Scotland, Irelandi 
‘ the spoilt child of the family in the detail of Imperial cont# 
butions. Mr. Crammond does not see why. she should? 
relieved from her fair share of the financial burden of the We 
Miss Edith Sellers talks excellent sense‘ in the: lessons! 
derives from ‘‘ The French Solution of the Bread Problem’ 
Mr. W. S. Lilly is doing a good service in bringing the m 
of classic literature before the magazine reader. This 
he deals with “‘ The Wisest of the Greeks”, but his Sooral 
is more the man of Xenophon than the philosopher of? 
The difference between the two recordérs is:immense. The 
is not a stylist at all, the other one of the supreme masters 
prose in the world. Some of Mr, Lilly’s authorities are out? 
date, but his article is certainly interesting, even where it 
discursive. Not everybody, nowadays, thinks it. necess# 
to believe in Weismann or quote German authorities 
English are available: Mr. John Pollock’s’ paper, “ 
Russian Revolution: A Review by,an Onlooker.”, is ful 
poignant details. The writer says‘that the loss of life 
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CANADA LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


' is the oldest Life Office of the Empire from 
beyond the seas. It was founded in 1847 and 
/ now possesses Funds of over £12;100,000, thus 
’ beimg one of the largest Life Offices in the 
Empire. 
: Its: financial position is unusually strong, and 
is under the strictest Government supervision. 
Its Policy Contract, with Guaranteed Loan and 
Surrender Values, is the most’ liberal) in the Life 
Assurance market, and its Bonuses to Policy- 
holders have not been surpassed. 
All through the war it has paid its present 
high rate of Bonus, and last year carried forward 
| practically £1,250,000:of undivided surplus: The 
Company also transacts annuity business om the 
best terms obtainable. 


APPLICATIONS FOR 
DISTRICT AGENCIES 


on Salary or Commission are invited from 
Gentlemen in a position to influence a moderate 
volume of new business annually. 


Reply to MANAGER, 
CANADA LIFE OFFICE, 
Canada Life Building, 

King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. 


“aon 
4,23 


BEDROOM FURNITURE 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 


164-180, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


BOLD STREET.-LIVERPOOL. DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Mortgages. ] ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities. 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000 
Chief Office: 1083 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E:C. 


Board of Directors. 
Atrrep James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor, Deputy Chairman. 
H. J. Bracey, Esq. Rt. Hon. Sir C. E. H. Hosnousr, Bart.,M.P. 
Rt. Hon. Lorp Farrer. Sir Joun Jarpineg, Bt., K.C.1.E., M.P. 
Capt. Hon E. A. Frrzrov, M.P. | C. E. Vernon Rurrer, Esq. 
Double advantage policies issued securing Two PayMENTS. of the amonnt 


assured—one payment on the attai of a specific age; anda second payment 
at death thereafter. 


Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and: Life Interests, and 
on Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN. ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary, 


Life Assurance at Minimum Rates 
A PLAN af ASSURANCE 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED 
FOR PRESENT TIMES 


—— For particulars address the —— 


‘GRESHAM ASSURANCE 


ST. MILDRED’S ED'S HOUSE, POU POULTRY, E.C. 
Founded 1848. Funds £10,500,000 


The GRESHAM FIRE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LIMITED; 

Transacts all classes of Fire and Accident Business. 

Chief Office: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POUETRY, LONDON, E.C, 


The SATURDAY REVIEW may be obtained from any 

Bookstall or Newsagent, but: owing to the shortage of paper resulting 
from the Government's restriction of imports it is advisable to give 
definite instructions. By ao-ordering readers of the REVIEW very 
materially assist in the economy of paper. 

Should any difficulty be experienced the Manager would be glad to 
be informed immediately. 


RED 


Inmaking, use LESS QUANTITY, it being much stronger 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 


WHITE. 
& BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


than QRDINARY COFFEE. 


( Safeguard: your Health with 


a 


. Abuays.ask fer a ‘“DR. COLLIS. BROWNE.”’ 


Collis Browne's 


THE BEST REMEDY 
unos 


COUGHS, 


Of all Chemists, 1/3, 3/-, 5/- 
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much greater than it was reported to be, and estimates it at 
between four and five thousand. Sir George Reid has some 
noteworthy remarks on “‘ Mr. Herbert Fisher and his Chances ’’. 
As for conferences, the public is sick of them and the little 
they achieve. A reduction of examinations is a sounder 
proposal, and the use of the rudiments of military drill and 
discipline in the elementary schools would be an obvious 
advantage alike to health and character. 


INSURANCE. 
LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. — 


DY declaring a general distribution of profits on the 

same liberal scale as for the four preceding 
quinquenniums the directors of this well-known office 
have naturally evoked some protests. Unquestionably 
the step taken by them is a bold one in our present 
circumstances, is opposed to the general policy of life 
office managements, and implies running certain risks ; 
but its wisdom or unwisdom cannot now be determined, 
and probably some years will elapse before experts see 
their way to form any definite opinion on the point. 
Actions which would be most ill-advised in the case of 
one institution may be perfectly justifiable in another 
case. In almost every insurance business there are 
special internal conditions known only to the directors 
and their chief executive officials, and these conditions 
dictate the policy of a board when a critical decision 
has to be made. Doubtless, speaking generally, it is 
wiser to husband resources during a period of national 
emergency, rather than distribute surplus which may 
ultimately be needed, but this admission is far from 
being equivalent to a contention that the rule should 
be rigorously adhered to in all instances, One fact is self- 
evident: directors have no right to withhold bonuses if 
they can safely be allotted; and until the contrary is 
proved it seems only reasonable to conclude that the 
Legal and General directors were thoroughly satisfied 
on this head before they decided to apportion the 
surplus. 

It had certainly been earned; of that there could be no 
doubt. Although, owing to the war, the quinquennial 
results were somewhat less favourable than those 
obtained in the specially prosperous 1907-11 term, when 
the net new sums assured were about £1,070,000 
greater, the Society continued to make rapid progress, 
life premiums increasing from £812,892 to £1,005,937, 
the amount of the assurance fund from £7,846,133 to 
410,983,090, and the total net sum assured from 
£:23,092,616 to £28,446,185. Moreover, the expenses 
of management, including commission, which absorbed 
14 per cent. of the premium income in the 1902-6 quin- 
quennium and 12°7 per cent. in the succeeding term, 
were further lowered to 11°2 per cent. ; and to 9'7 per 
cent. in the year just closed. All these comparisons are 
satisfactory, and in the case of the new business there 
was nothing to cause pessimism. More policies— 
19,233 against 18,598—were issued, and the reduc- 
tion in the net amount assured, from £ 11,997,403 to 
£10,928,967, was solely due to the average sum 
assured being less. 

A falling-off of a little more than a million pounds 
in sums assured during a quinquennium is clearly 
unimportant in view of the fact that throughout 
practically one-half of the period business was inter- 
rupted by hostilities, notably in 1915 and last year. 
More serious by far has been the effect of the war in 
increasing claims and diminishing the net earnings 
from investments. The figures show, however, that in 
neither case had the directors any particular cause to 
feel alarmed. Although war claims cost the Society 
£456,548, the quinquennial death claims (net) merely 
increased from £1,725,585 to £ 2,288,747, or by 
4563,162—a sure indication that the normal mortality 
profit had fully been maintained. As a matter of fact, 
a profit of £88,487 was realised on the transactions as 
a whole, the number of deaths, including those due to 
the war, being 94°7 per cent. of the expectation, and 


the total claims 90°9 per cent. These percentages com- 
pared with 87 per cent. and 74°7 per cent. in the 1907- 
II quinquennium, when working conditions were 
generally favourable. 

In view of this experience, future war mortality 
could scarcely be regarded as a sufficient reason for 
not distributing profits, while the usual investigation of 
the assets showed that the life funds were thoroughly 
secured. Only one cause for hesitancy appears, 
indeed, to have existed at the time when the directors 
were called upon to decide the important question of 
declaring or not declaring a bonus, and that one was 
the comparatively low rate of interest which was earned 
in 1916 after income-tax had been deducted. In this 
respect the outlook is, it must be admitted, somewhat 
obscure, but as the valuation is made with only 2} per 
cent. assumed interest, there is still a margin of con- 
siderable breadth, and this seems bound to steadily 
widen, provided the income-tax remains at its present 
level. 


AUSTRALIAN 


MUTUAL PROVIDENT 
s SOCIETY. ™. 


The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 


Punds, £36,000,000. Annual Income, £4,500,000, 


MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS. 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. 


Every Year a Bonus Year. 
Whole-Life Policies 20 years in force show average increase of the sum assured 
by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 
Endowment Assurance Results also unsurpassed. 


37 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, 


E.C.2. 


Incorporated Head Office : 


RoyaL ExcHance, 
E.C. 


A.D. 
1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor Car, Lift, Boiler, Machin-ry, Plate-Giass, Burglary. 
Auntities, Employers’ Liability, Live Steck, Third Party, Fidelity Gaarantecs. 

The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 
Apply for ful! particulars of all classes of Insurance to the Secretary 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C.3. 


( WHAT DOES THE PHRASE a 


“VALUATION INVOLVING RESERVES AT 2} ” MEAN? 

(1) Impregnable security for policyholders. 

(2) An annual profit of 14% of funds under the heading of 
“excess interest earned,’’—assuming that these funds 
are invested to yield a net return of only 4% per annum. 


NORWICH UNION MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY 


not only valued, as at 80th June, 1916, on a 24 % basis, 
but also set aside £383,675 as a floating War Con- 


\_tingency Fund. 


DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


The Prudential Assurance Co. 
will enable you to increase 
your ultimate holding without 
further immediate expense. 


Write at once to your Agent, or to 


142, HOLBORN BARS, 
EC. 1. 
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Huts Wanted «. Front Trenches 


CHURCH ARMY 


is requested to provide 


EIGHTY MORE 
RECREATION HUTS 


AND CLUBS UNDER SHELL FIRE ON THE SOMME FRONT 
ALONE, in addition to 60 recently erected there, and Hundreds already 
on the west Front and at Home and in other theatres of the war. 


Churchmen (ineligible) to man them are an Absolute Necessity 
PRAY HELP US TO SUPPLY BOTH HUTS AND MEN 


parcels. REST HUTS for girls on munition work. DISTRESS during and after War. 


Each Hut costs £300, and its Equipment £100 
(Week’s Working £5 abroad, £2 at Home) 


KITCHEN CARS on Wes‘ern Front. ae ~ eae TROOPS. 6s. parcels for men HOSTELS f workers and soldiers’ wives. 

HOSTELS for men RECREATION ROOMS for SOLDIERS’ FRIENDS forWOUNDED in distant Hospitals. 
BRITISH PRISONERS 1 in GERMANY. 6s. WIVES. RELATIVES of WOUNDED escorted abroad 


Cheques crossed “‘ Barclay’s a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. 
Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 
Founded 1867. Incorporated 1911, 
Excellent modern buildings with Carpentry and Engineering 
Workshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees moderate and semmenies, 
Scholarships in March. —Apply to the Headmaster. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


; Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘LAMB "' Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets ai! trains. 


Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATION, May 29th, 30th and 3lst. At least TEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, ‘value £75 to £20, and some HOUSE 
MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS will be offered to candidates who are not 
already in the College, whether Senior or Junior Department, oe 
JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, value £35 per annum, 
preference for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. Also 
ARMY and OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS. Some nomina- 
tions for sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, are open for next 
term.— Apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


LONDON GROUP. 


ODERN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE at the New 

Mansard Gallery at Heal's Shop, 196 Tottenham Court 
Road, W. Open 10 to 6 (Saturdays also). Admission Sixpence 
alter iter May 26th. 


BOOKS LIST 426 NOW READY. Post free on application. 

4 MANY SPECIAL BARGAINS in Publishers’ Remain. 
ders, all New Ci New Copies, offered at discounts of from 60 to 85 per cent. 
Published Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 265, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 


NOTICE. 


The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY a9 oon! ae are 


United Kingdom. 


£ 6. d. Fy 

Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and ys paya 
P the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Str oe 


Fovent Garden, London, W.C. 


CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 


GERMAN IMPERIALISM AND 
INTERNATIONAL LAW, 


Based upon German Authorities and the Archives of the 
French Government. By JACQUES MARQUIS DE 
DAMPIERRE, Demy 8vo. Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


SECOND PRINTING NOW READY. . 

‘““In this very ably and temperately written book, fortified 
throughout by the evidence of enemy literature and documents, 
the French author shows how deliberately the Germans have 
set international law at defiance, sinning against the light... . 
The unthinking Pacificist clique, happily few in number, ought 
to study this book with care; it may dispel their illusions.’’— 
Spectator. 

‘* This work is one of permanent scientific worth and deserves 
to be carefuily studied by every thinking man.” 

—/nternational Law Notes. 

‘* A number of books on the mentality and methods of German 
warfare have already appeared, but none which is as complete 
and well documented as this volume by an author who is not 
only deeply and widely read in German political literature, but 
also an expert archivist and trained in the sifting of historical 
evidence.”—Morning Post. 

‘“M. de Dampierre is serious, weighty, scholarly. He writes 
as one who brings to the study of contemporary history the 
habits formed in the great school which has grown up round the 
study of the French archives, and his work is as scientific, as 
documenté, as that of any German....It is a valuable 
book.”—7Zhe Jimes. 

‘* The case against the enemy of civilisation is set forth and 
documented with the cold precision of an advocate charged with 
a brief in which he has little personal interest. The result is 
all the more telling.” —Glasgow Herald. 


NOW READY. 


THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE. 


By RAMSAY MUIR, Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Manchester, Author of ‘* Nationalism and 
Internationalism,’’ 6s. net. 


10 ORANGE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
417 
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LONDON AND BRAZILIAN BANK. 


The 46th annual ordinary general meeting.of the London and 
Brazilian ‘Bank, Ltd., was held.on Tuesday, Mr. John Beaton, 
the chairman of the company, presiding. 

The Chairman said :—The result.of the working of our business 
during the twelve months ended last January will, I think, be 
deemed satisfactory, bearing in mind the long continuance of the 
terrible and difficult times through which the world is passing. 
Then, our business has felt the effects of the unavoidable 
restrictions and regulations in connection with the foreign trade 
of the country. It is therefore gratifying to your Board that 
the profit for the year was sufficient in itself to meet a rather 
large provision for bad and doubtful debts and to pay a dividend 
and bonus at the same rate as last year. 

Comparing the balance-sheet before you with the preceding 

one, it shows an increase of £390,000. On the liabilities side 
there is a decrease of £416,000 in the bills payable. The bills 
for collection, £3,150,000, show an increase of £512,000, or 
nearly 20 per cent.—an encouraging feature, as meaning un- 
doubtedly a greater activity in trade. On the assets side the 
cash balance, although £556,000 less, still shows the large total 
of £4,940,000. In the discounts and loans, £6,4509,000, there is 
a reduction of £580,000. Against these reductions there are 
increases of 0,000 in bills receivable and £414,000 in cash 
and remittances im ¢transitu. In the profit and loss account the 
gross profit amounts to £502,000, being a little larger than that 
of last year. On the other side the charges at £255,000 are 
45,200 less, chiefly owing to a reduction in the Brazilian rate 
of exchange. The net depreciation of the capital employed in 
South America was, as stated in the report, £82,415, but_you will 
be very glad to know that at the current rate of the Brazilian 
exchange—13d.—the capital has appreciated to the extent of 
about £10,000. We paid, as you know, an interim dividend of 
14s. per share last October, and we now recommend a further 
like payment, making the dividend for the year 14 per cent. 
We also recommend the payment of a bonus of 4s. per share, thus 
making a total distribution of 16 per cent. These payments 
will absorb £200,000, leaving a balance of £208,850 to carry 
forward. 
_ The outlook in Brazil and Argentina is satisfactory. Trade 
in both countries, although reduced in volume, is on a firmer 
financial basis. In Argentina, owing to beneficial rains, 
prospects are favourable for crops and especially good for cattle. 
Montevideo reports “‘ situation commercially sound and general 
outlook good.”’ The banking competition of the United States 
in South America, to which I referred last year, was com- 
menced energetically by the National City Bank of New York, 
both in Brazil and the River Plate, but it has not affected us; 
indeed, we welcome its existence. 


LAMPORT & HOLT. 


The Fifth Ordinary General Meeting was held on Friday, 
27 April, at the company’s office, Sir Owen Philipps, K/C.M.G, 
M.P., chairman of the company, presiding. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, I am pleased to say that the 
profits of our business for the year 1916 show an improvement 
over those for the previous year, and, after still furthe 
strengthening the company’s position by additions to the reserve 
and imsurance funds, we are able to recommend a dividend @ 
to per cent., being at the same rate as for 1915. The company§ 
paid-up share and debenture capital and reserves are now over 
three millions sterling. The policy of your Board, ever since thig 
old-established business was incorporated as a company, has bee 
steadily to meet the requirements of the various trades in which 
our vessels are engaged, and to make adequate provision fay 
expansion. This policy has been pursued during two and three 
quarter years of war, notwithstanding the heavily enhanced cog 
involved in the completion of new tonnage. As a result, in spite 
of our war losses, which have been by no means inconsidera 
our gross registered tonnage is actually greater by 10,000 toms 
than it was on 4 August 1914. This is a result of which the 
Board feel justly proud. During the year under review ou 
steamship ‘‘ Voltaire’? was captured by an enemy raider. 

In pursuance of the new policy of the Government in regard 
to shipping, practically the whole of our fleet not already @ 
the service of the Government for war purposes is now requis 
tioned by the Ministry of Shipping. The Government pay the 
Blue book rates for the hire of our vessels, all earnings bei 
for Government account, although we shall continue to run 
manage them to the best advantage, as in the past. Bearing ip 
mind the vitally essential national character of the services @ 
the British mercantile marine, whether in war or peace, 
what the Governments of other countries—friendly and the 
verse—are doing, or propose to do, to foster their respective 
merchant navies, we trust our Government will be wide awake in 
to the new conditions likely to arise, and will see to it that Britis 
shipping shall not be unfairly handicapped in the fierce competi. 
tion which will ensue with the State-aided merchant fleets of 
our present enemies, of neutrals, or even those of our Allies 


There has been some talk lately of the nationalisation of Britis TH 
shipping. If such a policy were seriously to be entertained, i 

there would be grave danger of our losing our premier positiong Is Ca 
the shipping world, and I trust, therefore, the Government wil num 


realise the desirability, in the mational interest, of reverting, ® 
soon as circumstances permit, to individual endeavour, and fret 
dom from Government interposition, except where this is necet 
sary in order to secure, as far as possible, safety of life at s 
and fairplay for British shipping when menaced by the resourets 
and restrictions of foreign Governments. T 
I now beg to move: ‘‘ That the report of the directos 
and the accounts and_ balance-sheet submitted to 


Mr. W. Douro Hoare seconded the resolution, which was | meeting be and the same are hereby received and adopted. | 
carried unanimously. . The resolution was carried unanimously. W 
consi 

the Pp 

ARGENTINE TOBACCO. THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, §} hous. 

The Fifth Ordinary General Meeting of the Argentine Tobacco LIMITED. build: 


Company, Limited, was held on Friday, 27 April, Baron Emile 
B. d’Erlanger, chairman of the company, presiding. 

The Chairman said: We have in hand, speaking in round 
figures, a sum of £77,000 in cash; we have investments in British 
Government securities—they are Treasury Bills—amounting to 
£222,000; our debtors amount to £246,000 and are, we believe, 
entirely good; and our stocks of tobacco amount to £465,000. 
We have therefore about £1,010,000 worth of liquid assets—as 
compared with £890,0co a year ago—as against some £645,000 
of liabilities, including the Debentures outstanding. Further, 
our fixed plant and machinery stands at £56,000. We also own 

‘ freehold land and buildings to the amount of £138,000, and I 
think that item is fully worth intrinsically the price at which it 
stands in our books. On the debit side of the balance-sheet the 
only amount to which I need draw your attention is the sum of 
£174,000 for sundry creditors and credit balances 

Our trading profit was £350,000, which shows a decrease of 
something like £24,000; but, on the other hand, the general 
charges only amount to £140,000, showing a reduction of 
£27,000, so that really on balance we are better off by some 
£3,000. After charging our expenses there remains a balance of 
£210,000. To this must be added the income from our invest- 
ments and interest received in London, some £8,000, and a small 
figure in respect of transfer fees; and the net profit, after deduct- 
ing trustees’ fees, London offices expenses, etc., amounts to 
£140,000. We have placed £25,000 to depreciation, and 
we have used £78,000 in reduction of goodwill, for we 
all realise that the amount standing at goodwill is an 
exaggerated figure having regard to the profits which the enter- 
prise is now making. Consequently, last year we began reducing 
the goodwill—we reduced it by something like £100,000—and 
this year we are continuing the process. The balance of profit 
that remains, after making the allocations, is some £31,000, and 
this, added to the £78,000 which I have already mentioned, 
brings up the figure to £110,000, which has been written off 
goodwill, bringing it down to £1,200,000. 

Crops have been very bad; the effects of the war on exportation 
have also been felt ; the country has been deprived of capital which 
it requires for its development, and consequently the purchasing 
power of the community has been weakened. The vern- 
ment has, like all other Governments all over the world, 
turned its eye towards new sources of taxation, and has 
increased the taxation upon tobacco, cigarettes, cigars, etc., 
and increased it in such a way that any advance in the price at 
which these commodities can be sold is not commensurate with 
the increase in the cost of producing them. We must, therefore, 
look forward to the possibility of the profits of the next year or 
two being substantially less than they have been in the past year. 
I now beg to propose: ‘* That the report of the directors and the 
accounts to 31 October 1916, as now presented, be and the same 
are hereby received, approved, and adopted.” 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 
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Head Office: Yokohama. 
London Office: 7, Bishopsgate, E.C. 


Capital Subscribed - - Yen 48,000,000 


Capital Paid Up - - - Yen 30,000,000 Indus 
Reserve Fund - - - - Yen 21,300,000 | 
{foc 
Tue Seventy-Fourth Half-Yearly General Meeting of Shareholders was held 2 | n | 
the Head Office, Yokohama, on the roth March, 1917, when the Directors su} 
mitted the following statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and 
Profit and Loss Account for the Half-Year ended 31st December, 1916, In | 
was duly approved. én 
Variety 


BALANCE SHEET. 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital (paid up) 
Reserve for Doubtful 
Notes in Circulation 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, &c.) 
Bills Payable, Bills Re-discounted, Acceptances, and other Sums 

due by the Bank 
Dividends Unclaimed 
Balance of Profit and Loss brought forward from last Account 
Net Profit for the past Half-year 2,582,400 


Yen 576,821,206 


ASSErs. ’ 

Cash Account— Y, 
At Bankers 36,742,686.43 67,452,797 a 
Investments in Public Securities... 
Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, etc... 
Bills receivable and other Sums due to the Bank 
Bullion and Foreign Money 
Bank’s Premises, Properties, Furniture, etc. 


Yen 576,823; 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


To Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on Bills Current, 
Bad and Doubtful Debts, Bonus for Officers and Clerks, etc. 
To Reserve Fund 
To Dividend— 
§ yen 6.00 per Old Share for 240,000 Shares 
(yen 1.50 per New Share 


Y 
27 FRY, 
Relief € 


To Balance carried forward to next 
Yen 31,677,3% 
Y. 9 1 
By Balance brought forward 30th June, 1916... 1,437,485 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending 31st Decem- Wi wil 
0,2, 
DEF, TOTS 30,2399! May be 
Yen 31,6772 


| by th 
| 
W. 
| rom | 
In 
where 
and w 
knittin: 
People 
ji 
| 


British 
ym peti- 
ets ot 


27,657,5 
500, 


1,800, 
1,7198 
31,677,3 


Y. 
1437-45 
30,2399! 

31,677 


YIIM 


5 May 1917. The Saturday Review. ‘ 


The Maternity Hospital at Chalons-sur-Marne. 


THE SOCIETY 


in carrying on its work of RELIEF of the 
SUFFERING VICTIMS of the WAR has raised 
ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY 
THOUSAND POUNDS for its maintenance. It 
is carried on by some 170 Representatives in a large 
number of Relief Centres in FRANCE, in 
HOLLAND, and in the GOVERNMENT of 
SAMARA in distant RUSSIA. 


The expenditure is now about £1,000 a week, and | 


it asks for financial support from the general public. 
We are giving Medical and Nursing Help in a 


considerable number of our Stations, accompanied by 
the provision of shelter for the Homeless, clothing and 
household requisites in the new wood huts we are 
building in France, the timber for which is provided 
by the FRENCH:GOVERNMENT. 


We are supplying help to restart the Farming 
Industry with necessary seeds and farming implements 
in localities devastated by battle, where farms have 
been utterly destroyed. 


In Holland we have provided shelter and help in a 
variety of ways, as well as occupation for the 


from Belgium, who are located there. 


In Russia we have established Relief Centres, 
where clothing and other necessaries are distributed, 
and where industries, including spinning, weaving, and 
knitting are organised for the benefit of the destitute 
people who have no one else to help them. 


WE ASK THE FINANCIAL 
SUPPORT OF THE PUBLIC 
IN THIS WORK OF 
CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENCE 


Contributions may be sent to Miss A. RUTH 
FRY, the Honorary Secretary ‘to the War Victims’ 
Relief Committee at the office at 


Ethelburga House, 
91 Bishopsgate, London, E.C., 


may be desired. 


Macmillan’s New Books 
jA Diversity of of Greatunes 


Rudyard ard Kipling 


Uniform Edition. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Pocket Edition. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 
Leather, 5s. net. 

Bombay Edition. Super Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 

Edition de Luxe. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


The Life of Algernon Charles 


Swinburne, by EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Tue Part Macy is a fascinating book, which brings out, | 
we think, the essential values of an extraordinary figure and career; it not 
only renders justice to Swinburne in himself, but sets his life i in just relation ’ 
to the chapter of literary history of which it forms a part.”’ 


VOL. VIII. JUST PUBLISHED. 


A History of the British Army. 
By the HON. J. W. FORTESCUE. Vol. VIII. (1811- 
1812). With a separate volume of Maps. 8vo. 30s. net. 

Tue Scorsman.— The Hon, J. W. Fortescue’s monumental work . 
throughout he continues to display that scholarly grasp of his subject which 
long ago assured for his work the rank of a military classic."” 


The Ideals of Painting. By J. 
COMYNS CARR, Author of ‘‘ Coasting Bohemia,”’ etc. 
With numerous Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


net. 
*"« This book has been written for those who desire to obtain a general 
view of the movement of Painting from the time of Giotto to the present day. 


Competition: A Study in Human 


Motive. written for “The Collegium.” By 
JOHN HARVEY, J. ST. G. HEATH, MALCOLM 
SPENCER, REV. WILLIAM TEMPLE, and H. G. 
WOOD. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


National Economy: An Outline 
of Public Administration. 5y 


HENRY HIGGS, C.B. Extra Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net: | 


The War against War and the 


Enforcement of Peace. By PRO- 
FESSOR CHRISTEN COLLIN, Christiania University. 
With an Introduction by WILLIAM ARCHER. Crown 
8vo. 2s. net. 


Higher Education and the War. 
By JOHN BURNET, LL.D., Professor of Greek in St. 
Andrews University. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Engiland’s Financial 
Supremacy. Translation from the “ Frank- 


furter Zeitung.'’ With Introduction and Notes by the 

Translators. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 
Tue Grose.—" The aspiration of Burns to see ourselves as ethers see us 
is particularly prudent with regard to those who are studying so carefully in 
order to steal our commercial success fom us, and therefore * England’ s 
Financial Supremacy ' should be diligently and carefully studied.” 


Community: a Sociological 
Study. Being an attempt to set out the Nature and 


Fundamental Laws of Social Life. By R. M. MACIVER, | 
D.Phil. 8vo. 12s. net. 
Tue Times.—‘*This book,the work of a Canadian professor, is one “a 
unmistakable originality, far above the level of the kind of literature to | 
which at first blush it seems to belong. It is acute, expressing thoughts 
which are not borrowed, and emphasizing di-tinctions which are his own, | 
combative in spirit, and dealing freely with the conclusions of his pre- 
sors, and very much alive to their shortcomings."’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. | 


THE STANDARD OF VALUE 


EIGHTH TION 


WILLIAM Ligon JORDAN 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


Price 7/6 Net. j 
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The Saturday Review. 


5 May 1917. 


A Choice Selection from 


JOHN LANE’S SPRING BOOK 


FURTHER FOOLISHNESS 


Sketches and Satires on the Follies of the Day. By 
STEPHEN LEACOCK. With Coloured Frontispiece by 
“FISH,” and five other Illustrations by M. BLOOD. 
38. 6d. net. 

“ The fit and few admirers of Thomas Love Peacock used to call themselves 
Peacockians ; but the Peacock Club has been closed, and the cult is fading 
away. A new cult has arisen, and it rhymes with the old one. ‘ Are youa 
Leacockian ?’ men say when they meet. Some day there will be a Leacock 
Club.”-—Jamers in the Star. 


THE BIGAMIST 


By F. E. MILLS YOUNG. 6s. (Second Edition. 
‘“* The authoress is to be congratulated on a remarkably fine book.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 
A creditable piece of work.”"— Nation. 
“The psychological evolution of effects is described by a mantatty bend.” 
ie! 


A LITTLE WORLD APART 


By GEORGE STEVENSON (Author of ‘“ Topham’s 
Folly,” and “ Jenny Cartwright,” &c.). 68. 
[Second Edition. 


“* I say flatly and finally that ‘ A Little World Apart’ is a masterpiece, and 
that George Stevenson ought to be famous before the daffodils are dead.” 
—James Doucvas in the Siar. 


THE LONG SPOON 


By Mrs. CHARLES BRYCE (Author of “ Mrs. Vander- 
stein’s Jewels,” ‘‘ The Ashiel Mystery,” &c.). 6s. 
Mrs. Bryce has hitherto been known to the public for her detective stories, 
but in her new novel she takes as her motif the mysteries of necromancy. 


“Mrs. Bryce works out her theme with strength, fine descriptive ability 
and striking characterisation.” —Liverpool Courier. 


POEMS OF BRIAN BROOKE 


With a Foreword by M. P. WILLCOCKS and nine 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Captain Brian Brooke (Gordon Highlanders), one of those who has given 
his life for his country, was by inclination, and in fact, a wanderer and a 
big-game hunter, and his poems deal principally with life in the Wilds. 


‘* A powerful and vivid personality is revealed in this volume.’’—Times. 


IN GOOD COMPANY 


Some Personal Recollections of Swinburne, Lord Roberts. 
Watts-Dunton, Oscar Wilde, Edward Whymper, S. J. 
Stone, and Stephen Phillips. By COULSON KER- 
NAHAN. Crown 8vo, §s. net. 

[Second large Edition in the pvess. 


** Tn Good Company’ makes really pleasant, instructive reading. I 
uy recommend this pleasant, genial, discerning volume.’’— British 
eekly. 


SOME VIEWS RESPECTING A 
FUTURE LIFE 


By SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 
halt vellum, 3s. 6d. net. 
Views of Confucius and Buddha to Materlinck and Sir Oliver Lodge. 


Narrow crown S8vo 


| 


THE WAR AFTER THE WAR 


By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


This book, by the most brilliant living writer on business, shows the vital 
need for Commercial Preparedness to meet the World’s Problems that will 
develop with Peace, when a new struggle for economic mastery will begin. sg 

“ This is a book which should not be overlooked.”—Daily Telegraph. ail 


LIVELY RECOLLECTIONS 


By Canon JOHN SHEARME. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
5S. net. 


A Vicar of Ryde and a Canon of Winchester, the author, in the course of 
his long life, has known many eminent characters, and bas good stories to 
tell of most of them. 


“* These lively recollections make a delightful volume, radiant on every 
page of the author’s genia! nature.’”’"—Daily Graphic. 


THE HAMPSTEAD MYSTERY 


By WATSON and REEFS. 6s. [Second Edition. 


‘“*A murder mystery worked out with considerable ingenuity, and with 
several novelties both in incident and treatment.” —Land and Water. 


THE EAT LESS MEAT BOOK 
War Ration Cookery 


By Mrs. C. S. PEEL, Director of Women’s Service, 
Ministry of Food. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
A book every patriot should obtain at once. 


CLOSED LIPS 


By GEORGE VANE (Author of “ The Lifted Latch,” 
&c.) 6s. 
‘* Well-drawn pen pictures of Naples Streets, views in Rome, and scenery, 
which alternate with vivid dialogue.” —National News. 


THERE IS NO DEATH 


Poems. By RICHARD. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


“There is no Death”’ is the title taken from one of the poems of a volume 
of posthumous verse by Richard Dennys, who, like so many others, has given 
his life for his country. It contains an introduction by Captain Desmond 
Coke and a photogravure portrait of the author. 


THE MAGPIE’S NEST 


A new novel by ISABEL PATERSON (Author of ‘‘ The 
Shadow Riders’”’). 6s. 


The title is taken from a French proverb which says that happiness is to be 
found in the magpie’s nest, for the magpie always builds it out of reach. 


INTERIORA RERUM; or, The Inside of 
Things 


By QUIVIS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


This is a collection of thoughts for private reading, on “‘ subjects which as 
a rule are not discussed, but which are objects of thought.” 


CHIN MUSIC: Dialogues of To-Day 


By KEBLE HOWARD. Crown 8vo, Is. net. 


“ The happy, easy humour characteristic of the writer.""—Times. 


BOOKS THAT SELL IN THOUSANDS. 


THE WONDERFUL YEAR 


By W. J. LOCKE. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Third Edition. 


‘* A notable book, and one to rush for."’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘ * Bravo! Mr. Locke.”—-Punch. 


WAR PHASES ACCORDING TO 
MARIA 


By Mrs. JOHN LANE. With Illustrations by ‘‘ FISH.” 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Third Edition. 


“The only good thing come of the Warr allmost is, I think, such 
notable books being writ of it, first my book, and now Mistress Lane’s.’’— 
Samvuet Pepys, Junior, in Truth. 


A DIARY OF THE GREAT WARR 


By SAMUEL PEPYS (Juntor), of Truth. Illustrated 
by M. WATSON-WILLIAMS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
[Seventh Edition. 


“A book of genius. It is the most wonderful book that this war has 
produced.””—British Weekly. 


OUR HOSPITAL A. B. C. 
Pictures in Colour by JOYCE DENNYS. Verses by 
HAMPDEN GORDON and M. C. TINDALL. Crown 4to, 
38. 6d. net [Third Edition. 
* Decidedly original and amusing. . . . Irresistibly droll.’’—Globe. 
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